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enice Wefore the Stones. 
By W. CarREw HAzLitTT. 


VEN the intelligent traveller, who 
disembarks at Venice to-day, and 
brings with him a knowledge that 
the earliest history of the Republic 
was one of humble: endeavours, severe 
trials, and slow evolution from barbarism 
and insignificance into wealth, splendour, 
and power,—even such a person as this 
is apt to form a fallacious estimate of 
what Venice and the Venetians anciently 
were : how far removed from the picture 
which fancy draws of them both in their 
prime of life, yet possessing within already in 
adolescence all the elements which made 
them strong, and nearly all those which took 
that strength afterward away. 

The Lagoon has been described as a vast 
morass, of about a hundred miles in circuit, 
irrigated by the sea through five channels or 
‘Ports, namely, commencing at the eastern 
extremity, Tre-porti, S. Erasmo, S. Nicolo, 
Malamocco, and Chioggia. Each entrance 
or Port has, says Temanza, its own par- 
ticular lagoon, which it alone waters and 
feeds, and according to the same author, 
who is seldom so imaginative, the current 
which flows through the respective channels 
has a special colour or tint, which it preserves 
with its own individuality, so as to be easily 
distinguishable for a considerable distance. 
Hence Tre-porti was known as the yellow, 
S. Erasmo as the azure, S. Nicolo as the 
ved, Malamocco as the green, and Chioggia 
as the purple. Such phenomena are far 
from unusual, either where fresh and salt 
water come into contact, as at the confluence 
of the Adige with the Adriatic, or even 
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where two rivers of different tidal and other 
conditions meet (like the Ganges and the 
Jumna); but there is no apparent physical 
agency by which any permanent peculiarities 
of the kind could have been produced at 
Venice itself. 

It would be of course worth a good deal to 
be able to recall, even for a few moments 
(as it were) the city and the surrounding 
islands, while primeval types of building still 
abounded, to be enabled to approach within 
sight of the domestic life and housing of 
the remote forefathers and foremothers of 
that strange new tribal community, which 
gathered itself together in the fifth century 
on the accumulated silt, and there uncon- 
sciously commenced a work of preparation for 
an inscrutable: future. Both body and soul, 
medizval Venice has disappeared ; foralthough 
from local exigencies the modern city stands 
approximately on the lines of the ancient, 
yet politically and socially it is not less 
distinct from it than the London of to-day 
is ‘distinct from the London on which 
the eyes of the Norman first rested, or 
than the Paris of Philip Augustus differs 
from the place for which the same name 
now passes current. 

For a few valuable hints illustrative of the 
subject we are indebted to two of the well- 
known letters of Cassiodorus, written between 
520 and 523. The Minister, who, as Pre- 
fectus Preetorio, occupied a position of the 
highest dignity and authority, speaks, in 
one of these addresses to the Maritime 
Tribunes, of a famine which had visited the 
locality, and which was averted by the 
liberality of his master, in allowing the 
Venetians, and perhaps their near neighbours, 
to apply to their own use the stores which 
they had collected for the royal larder or 
wardrobe. In the second Cassiodorus 
indicates the trade in salt, and the carrying 
business, as two of the staple industries of 
the sea-borderers. He refers to their dwell- 
ings, all built alike, he reminds them, and 
scattered here and there over the wide 
terraqueous expanse. He specifies their 
method of resisting the incursions of the 
ocean by dykes and fascines of interlaced | 
vine-stems; and he acquaints us that the 
inland navigation, when the wind blew 
heavily, was conducted by means of towage. 

B 
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But unluckily the Prefect of Theodoric does 
not do what he might so admirably and 
graphically have done. He omits to tell us 
in what fashion their habitations were con- 
structed, what they ate and drank, and what 
they wore. Nor was it to be expected that 
Cassiodorus should do anything of the sort. 
The miracle is, and the good fortune too, 
that, to flatter their maritime as well as 


general condition of the islands was at the 
commencement of the sixth century. We 
realize with his aid a sparse and poor popula- 
tion subsisting on its fisheries and salterns, 
and its carrying trade: asociety which, when 
he roughly painted it, had not yet had 
sufficient time from the birth of the settle- 
ment to rally sensibly from the involuntary 
brotherhood wrought by a common disaster : 
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THE LAGOONS OF VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


perhaps his own literary vanity, he said 
thus much, that he drew these few sharp 
and firm outlines, leaving the rest to us; for 
of no other medizval place can its people 
point to such a vivid monument. 
Cassiodorus, however, casts some light on 
the scene, of which he may not unreason- 
ably be taken to have been an occasional 
eyewitness, and which preceded by so many 
ages that with which we have grown familiar. 
His account helps us to judge what the 


roofs of approximately similar material and 
elevation sheltering the heads of men and 
women in whose veins ran the utmost 
diversity of blood: boats of primitive form 
their only machinery for traffic, and local 
productions their only mediums for barter, 
and probably their only substitute for money. 
We see, under imposing designations bor- 
rowed from the flourishing period of Rome 
by Romans in the lowest stage of national 
decadence, a political organism of the feeblest 
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and most empirical kind, yet maybe sufficient 
for the immediate needs of a country too 
young to have framed for itself any definite 
ideas of government, and too full of the 
bitter past, too poor and too anxious, to have 
any stomach for internal disagreement. 
Cassiodorus depicts the Republic of Venice 
as it appeared to him nearly two hundred 
years before the choice of the first Doge. 

We must figure to ourselves a phase of life 
not very different from that which we know 
more or less certainly to have prevailed at 
this period, and to have continued far later 
elsewhere among free European societies: a 
rude system of warfare, in which the maturity 
of the Roman discipline was altogether lost, 
and a scheme of fortification as imperfect and 
barbarous as the architecture of the time. 
The Venice with which we are immediately 
dealing was, we may feel sure, substantially 
similar to all other coeval places with possi- 
bilities for the support and protection of life 
equally straitened ; and as one stands on the 
summit of the Campanile, one has to substi- 
tute for the busy and interesting scene below 
another, to the anthropological student ‘per- 
haps not greatly inferior in interest, but, of 
course, unspeakably humbler and less arti- 
ficial: insulated clusters of huts or wig- 
wams composed of wood, thatch, and mud, 
within enclosures of wattle, forming little 
townships, of which the indigent and scanty 
population surrounded themselves, in lieu of 
walls, with stockades, and waxed great and 
powerful in spite of disunion within and 
aggression without, by virtue of some force 
as mysterious as it was irresistible. 

There is one point in the second letter of 
Cassiodorus, which seems to demonstrate 
with tolerable plainness the Prefect’s personal 
knowledge of the customs and habits of 
those, who from first to last made the sea 
so nwch their study and their home. It is 
by no means too much to take it for granted 
that the minister of Theodoric had often set 
foot on the islands, and trodden Venetian 
soil, before Venice had afforded the faintest 
sign of what she was going to accomplish ; 
and he may be treated as the earliest of a 
long series of travellers who have left behind 
them a record of their feelings and impres- 
sions. But it is to the concluding sentence 
of his epistle that we wished to solicit atten- 





tion, to the place where he alludes to the 
mariners having their boats, as if they had 
been living creatures, tethered to the walls of 
their dwellings, ready for instantaneous use. 

Cassiodorus does not specify what class of 
craft the Venetian carriers employed to bring 
up the king’s goods to Ravenna or elsewhere. 
But whatever provision might be made for a 
service of this kind outside the lagoons, there 
is no doubt that the necessity for resorting to 
vessels of the shallowest draught soon brought 
into use some prototype of the keelless gon- 
dola with its covered deck-cabin. The nature 
of the waters governed the construction of 
the vehicle upon them in the same manner 
as among the Hindoos, who from generation 
unto generation build on the same lines 
their flat-bottomed dingies and penchways to 
accommodate the conditions of their own 
peculiar river traffic. We see that the 
Prefect alludes to the habit which the 
islanders had of mooring their boats to their 
own premises ; but he does not, of course, 
help us to understand how they housed them 
in a hard winter or during disuse, or laid 
them up for repairs, or what rudiment they 
had of a Dock. From an independent source, 
however, comes to us an intimation of a system 
of primitive boat-shelters (cavane) at different 
points along the shore. These humble refuges 
were most probably basins roughly fashioned 
by servile manual labour of embanked 
earthwork, strengthened by piles and fascines ; 
they were to the first Venetians at once 
arsenal, docks, and boat-houses. ‘Temanza 
enumerates two or three, of which the precise 
situation is definable, and which were sub- 
sequently converted to other purposes ; and 
it is by no means unlikely that at first each 
man built, mended, and painted for himself, 
like the Red Indian and the Briton of a 
parallel antiquity. 

The gondola seems to be first mentioned 
by name in 1327; but in the tenth century 
there were /infre, or small open boats for 
personal traffic, and darche, which appear 
to have been larger craft for goods. A lintra 
is specified as the conveyance in which the 
corpse of Domenigo Morosini was allowed 
to drift from San Pietro di Castello, in or 
about 980, to the water-gate of San Zaccaria 
below the Piazzetta. The author of a poem on 
the Northmen, Gulielmus Apulus, speaks of 
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being obliged, when he was at Venice in the 
eleventh century, to employ barks in his 
excursions ; and prior to the introduction of 
tolerably ample facilities for locomotion to 
all parts of the city, the communications of 
the islands with each other must have been 
seriously restricted. In Venice itself and its 
suburbs, horses, asses, and mules were ex- 
tensively employed, and persons of rank rode 
from point to point. ‘Temanza draws an 
edifying little picture of the members of the 
Great Council coming to attend the meetings 
on horseback, and fastening the animals, 
until the sitting was over, to trees, and of the 
sloughy state of the thoroughfares before 
pavements came into vogue, and the quays 
and canals were dressed with masonry. The 
mules of which the same author tells us, 
were perhaps chiefly used by ecclesiastics 
and ladies; but the latter, and women in 
general, had recourse to pattens so con- 
structed as to lift them out of the mud and 
the street refuse. 

It comes after all to this—that, of the 
founders of Venice, their habitations and 
manners, we know nothing more than is to 
be gleaned from a collation of Cassiodorus 
with Temanza and one or two other early 
charts. Still, there is only the obscurity 
which surrounds the beginnings of London 
and Paris, of Moscow and Berlin; and no 
contemporary letter-writer or medizeval carto- 
grapher has illuminated the darkness for 
these in any manner. Cassiodorus these had 
none. 

The men who founded Venice did their 
grand work step by.step, adding and altering, 
first of all, as their wants dictated or their 
means allowed, but ever slowly and of fore- 
thought, as if they had the faculty of knowing 
how long the power, which they contributed 
from life’s end to life’s end to lift and to 
widen, was to be a living fact in the world, 
and how durable correspondingly it should 
be rendered. Century after century, the 
narrative penned by the Prefect of Theo- 
doric continued in the main to be a faithful 
view of the condition of the lagoon and its 
colonists. Only by the most imperceptible 
degrees at first was this haven of shelter, this 
miraculous sanctuary, converted into a new 
world’s wonder. 

Before the great fire of 1106, many relics 


of the past or mechanical reproductions of 
ancient human dwellings, agreeably to the 
conservative temper of the Italians, existed, 
doubtless, and so late as 1781 the Casa 
Dandolo, where the crusading Doge lived 
in the twelfth century, is said to have sur- 
vived. But when we have exhausted the 
suggestions and twilights of the Gothic 
document of 523, there is little enough to 
assist us in an inquiry of the present 
character beyond analogy and conjecture. 
The plan of Venice published by Temanza 
in 1781, from a MS. draught in the Marcian 
Museum, shows, in a certain measure, what 
kind of aspect the Dogado presented from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century. This 
excessively important coadjutor requires a 
certain degree of caution in its use, however ; 
for it is both imperfect and inaccurate. It 
appears to be an unrevised reproduction in 
the fourteenth century, yet with additions, of 
an original design belonging to the twelfth, 
and now unknown. The later artist has 
inserted names and localities which could 
not have existed in the prototype, but has 
retained certain characteristics which had 
actually disappeared in-his own time. For 
instance, the Piazza of St. Mark is repre- 
sented as walled round, while beyond the 
Arsenal occurs the hospital of the surgeon 
Gualtieri, not erected till after 1334, and in 
the direction of Chioggia the Lova Fort, built 
in 1379. A large number of churches and 
secular edifices had then been rebuilt in 
stone, or even possibly in marble, rather as a 
precaution against fire than from any argu- 
able taste for elegance or luxury. But 
whatever new opulence and beauty architec- 
ture might by that time have disclosed, was 
almost exclusively reserved for God and His 
saints. A certain share of solicitude was 
undoubtedly bestowed on rendering the walled 
and fortified enclosure, which comprised the 
ducal residence, with all its appurtenances and 
muniments, secure and commodious; and 
the bulk of the population did what the bulk 
of the population did everywhere still. But, 
comparatively speaking, the peculiar circum- 
stances to which the Republic owed herself, 
and the original disparity of her inhabitants, 
with their unusually wide range of callings 
and associations, helped to influence the 
development and character of building, just 
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as it accelerated the formation of an orderly 
society and a stable rule. 

London and Paris have witnessed extra- 
ordinary changes; but neither can for an 
instant be put in comparison in this respect 
with Venice. The metamorphosis which 
the latter underwent at the hands of its 
makers is barely credible. Where the 
incomparable Piazza of St. Mark at present 
lies before you, with its princely colonnades, 
its dazzling Basilica, and its wonderful old 
Campanile, there existed in the days of which 
we are thinking, a naked unpaved plot of 
ground, girt by a massive and lofty wall, 
pierced with loops, and down the centre ran 
the stream Batario (a branch of the Rivus 
Altus, the Prealtum of Livy), to its point of 
egress in the modern Rio di Palazzo. At 
the top, where the Cathedral now is, on the 
right and left banks of the rivulet, were the 
Oratories or small primzeval churches of San 
Teodoro and San Geminiano, the former the 
tutelary saint of a nation, which yet knew not 
St. Mark. Both these of timber, with roofs of 
straw thatch, like the savage heterogeneous 
dwellings to be seen at intervals, some stand- 
ing apart within a fence of wattle or fascines 
to protect the property and its tenants against 
the sea, a more dangerous enemy than man ; 
and for a vast extent of time nothing more 
hcreabout. No public offices, no prisons, no 
monuments, no St. Mark’s. 

Although Heraclia and Malamocco were 
the earliest titular capitals of the Republic, 
we have to look for the oldest landmarks 
elsewhere, in Rialto itself and in Dorsoduro 
or the Giudecca, where the subsoil, as the 
ancient name proclaims, was exceptionally 
solid. It requires a vigorous effort to 
conceive that once the whole area at present 
occupied by the Piazza, the cathedral, the 
government buildings, and the palace, con- 
stituted the temporalities and grounds of 
the Abbey of San Zaccaria, the first and for 
a long time the only conventual institution 
in Venice. It was established, and the 
site appropriated, before the settlers in the 
lagoon had had leisure to form any plans 
for the future, in what was recognized as 
the district of Gambarere, an appellation 
which is familiar to the topographer from 
certain localities in the neighbourhood of 
Florence, andwhich must have been bestowed 


on this spot, and on those other Tuscans, 
when they were only the desolate resort 
of the shrimper. 

The Abbey was probably almost coeval 
with the church of San Giacomo di Rialto, 
which tradition asserts to have been the 
parent house of worship in the Republic. 
The latter was founded under the patronage 
of four bishops ; but at Dorsoduro or Spina- 
Lunga, the Oratory of San Raffaello was 
erected by a lady from Padua, in fulfilment 
of a vow. A slight chain of circumstances 
tempts one to accept the conclusion, that 
two out of the three most venerable monu- 
ments in the city owed their existence to 
the same family ; for Adriana, the builder 
of San Raffaello, lived with her husband 
Genusius and their children, according to 
Sansovino, close by San Zaccaria, and one of 
the daughters became abbess of that house. 

We are regarding in our mind’s eye a 
period almost prehistoric, a city without 
a metropolis or any settled principles of 
government. As far as the eye could scan, 
the vast though unproductive domain of San 
Zaccaria extended, and shed the gracious 
influence of religion around; but it was 
gradually curtailed, until the boundary-line 
of the abbey lay at some distance from the 
Riva side of the Rio di Palazzo. If its 
proportions grew less ample, its opulence, 
sanctity, and political influence steadily 
increased ; it was more than once rebuilt; 
holy relics from all parts found their way into 
its sanctuary ; and no foreigner who visited 
the city omitted a pilgrimage to a spot so 
wealthy, and so rich in historical associations. 
From its convenient vicinity to the palace, San 
Zaccaria was constantly honoured by the 
presence of the chief magistrate, who reached 
it by passing out of the gate near the site of 
the modern entrance to the Inner Court, and 
crossing the Ponte della Paglia; it was to 
Venice in feudal times much what the Palace 
and Abbey of Westminster were to each other ; 
and on the roll of its superiors were to be 
seen the names of the most illustrious families 
and the daughters of Doges. 

Then, even when the great abbey was no 
longer what it had been remembered in 
territorial importance, the ground which it 
had vacated remained during ages open or 
thinly inhabited. 
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Where the brick Campanile raises itself 
up against the sky, a huge elder once 
spread its branches. At San Salvatore 
the arms of a luxuriant fig were in the 
old time used for tethering horses ; and many 
trees grew in the Merceria, where, however, 
as the traffic increased, no stray beasts were 
permitted. Even the Grand Canal, which is 
supposed to have originally branched off 
from the Adige, not far from its outfall, 
was unknown under such a name. At the 
very first outset, it was the Rivus Altus, 
which ran like a girdle round the cluster 
of islands, which we only identify as 
Venice, unconscious of being destined to 
give its name first to a township, then to 
a bridge, and finally to the square on 
which that bridge abuts—the Piazza of 
San Jacopo. For even in the early middle 
ages it was called Canale della Zirada as far 
as San Andrea, and Basinaco or Businaco, 
as far as San Benedetto, while the 
Canale della Zecca, an arm of this same 
Rivus Altus on the other side, would only 
have been recognised as the Canale Vigano ; 
and the site of the Rialto was occupied by 
no marvellous piece of masonry, by not so 
much as a timber Bridge of Money—even that 
had not yet come—but by a rude structure, 
which is mentioned as a kind of pontoon 
resting on barges. A person had only to 
thread a few tortuous lanes in any direction 
to find himself in the open country, among 
plantations, in a wood, or on the skirts of a 
morass. Much of Venice overlies the frown- 
ing ee the sunlit pasture, the 
dense coppice, and the bog; so late as A.D. 
982, San Giorgio Maggiore (or the island 
of cypresses, as it is named in a medizval 
plan), directly facing the Piazzetta, had no 
inhabitants and no abbey, merely a vineyard 
and a windmill. The twelfth century map of 
Temanza shows nothing there but a church 
of primitive fabric, though of large dimen- 
sions, with a Campanile, which is probably a 
copyist’s addition ; and, in spite of continual 
drainage and enclosure, we become aware 
that the salterns and fish-ponds remained 
at Chioggia, and in many other outlying 
portions cf the Dogado, for centuries, the 
former constituting a large source of income 
to the proprietors, who, if they did not work 
them, let them on lease at a royalty ; though 


some, as the terms of the Loan of 1187 
establish, were public property, and contri- 
buted to swell the national revenue. 

Sundry entries in the archives of the 
Republic, from 1170 downward, point to dis- 
putes and legislative interference, in the 
interest of health and general convenience, 
in connection with the piscine or fish-ponds, 
of which the owners sometimes resisted the 
adoption of sanitary measures on the part 
of Government officials. It is more than 
possible that these stagnant pools of water 
experienced organic pollution, as anything 
less serious would scarcely have attracted the 
attention of the authorities. The question 
of sewage was one which never entered into 
the thoughts of the Venetians. Nor does 
the Italian to this hour concern himself 
with it. The canals received all. During 
fourteen centuries the daily needs of a great 
city, and every species of rubbish and offal, 
have been committed to the assimilating 
agency of the sea and its omnivorous free- 
holders. 

(70 be continued.) 
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London Episodes : 
No. I.—THE FoLK-MOOT AT WESTMINSTER. 
——_>——_ 


wail may perhaps be remembered that 
a few weeks ago I suggested in the 
columns of the Atheneum that 
there existed some historical evi- 
dence of the survival of the primitive folk- 
moot at Westminster. My observations were 
to some extent controverted at the time, and 
some interesting correspondence which passed 
between me and one or two students inte- 
rested in the subject has led me to carry my 
researches a little further than I at first 
thought was possible. The result of these 
researches I now propose to state, and I 
think I shall be able to give some important 
particulars as to the continuance of archaic 
customs at Westminster during times when 
under the Plantagenet rule the nation was 
fast progressing into the position of a power- 
ful European kingdom, The subject is in- 
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teresting from the light it throws upon early 
constitutional history, and though the facts are 
not altogether unknown, they are at all events 
sufficiently scattered to have eluded the vigi- 
lant researches of such a master as Dr. Stubbs. 
The question as to why the Parliament 
should meet at Westminster, and not in 
London, has not yet been dealt with ade- 
quately, nor has the significance of the fact 
been pointed out. In other European 
countries, the practice for the national as- 
semblies to meet in the capital is almost 
universal. In Venice, the seat of government 
was connected with the palace of the Doges. 
In Edinburgh, the old Parliament House is 
within the boundaries of Edinburgh castle. 
The Tower of London, however, stands un- 
connected with the constitutional life of the 
nation. Built by an alien sovereign, upon a 
spot unhallowed by the existence of any 
previous work of defence, the Tower of 
London has no history which links it, like 
some of the other great castles of England 
made known to us by Mr. Clark, with the 
institutions, laws, and customs of the baronial 
estate, or it might be the shire, wapentake, 
rape, or hundred, of which it was the defence.* 
It was, in fact, an innovation by the Norman 
Conqueror, and not a continuation of old 
facts by William, King of the English. And 
hence it never became the centre of constitu- 
tional life, which flowed uninterruptedly from 
Saxon times through all the disturbing ele- 
ments of Norman sovereignty. It is worth 
while dwelling a little upon this point, because 
it marks an important epoch in the history of 
the folk-moot at Westminster, and in that 
wider history which the subject illustrates. 
William desired to be considered as the 
legitimate heir of the Confessor rather than 
as the conqueror of his kingdom. ‘This policy, 
says Mr. Clark, 
is particularly evident in the sites of the castles, 
When circumstances absolutely required it, an entirely 
new position was selected, but this was extremely rare, 
and probably did not occur in half-a-dozen instances, if 
indeed in more than London and Richmond. Usually 
it was found that the English lord had attached to his 
estate an earthwork, upon which he and his ancestors 
had lived for centuries, which was identified with the 


estate or district, and regarded with respect and confi- 
dence by the surrounding tenantry.t 





* Clark’s Medieval Military Architecture in Eng: 
land, i., p. 3. 
t _Z0id., p. 44. 


Now all this bears very significantly upon 
the position of the Tower of London in 
English constitutional history. Its roots 
did not penetrate deep enough, and com- 
manding as it is, it must stand aside for 
other places of more hallowed note. Bay- 
nard Castle may have been the Anglo-Saxon 
centre of political life, and indeed its later 
history points very significantly to such an 
origin. Again, we know that Leadenhall 
and Blackfriars were occasionally the place 
of meeting of the Parliament of the nation. 
But these incidents in the history of London 
are few and far between, and do not stand 
out prominently. The Tower of London 
usurped the military importance of the city, 
and hence drove away also the political 
importance. 

But if the Tower of London does not 
take us back to times hallowed by the old 
life of the people, a spot near Paul’s Cross, 
which the citizens knew as the meeting-place 
of their “ folk-moot,”* does so. Now it isa 
question well worth considering: what was 
the significance of this London folk-moot ? 
It never rose to power in the London muni- 
cipal system, passing its archaic forms and 
ceremonies into the forms and ceremonies ot 
municipal life, and I have suggested else- 
where, that the probable reason of this was 
the existence of a stronger municipal system, 
derived from the Roman citizenship of 
London.t But there is another view of the 
question. Was this London folk-moot origi- 
nally or at any time a meeting, not incidental 
to the municipality, but to the nation—was it 
a meeting of the national folk-moot? The 
share it took in the election of Stephen and 
Maud as sovereigns of the kingdom certainly 
lends colour to this latter suggestion, and its 
power may have passed away with these dying 
efforts. But whatever may be the true history 
of the London folk-moot, it died away with 
the political development of the sovereign 
power, and perhaps one of the chief aids to 
its decease was the vigorous power longer 
upheld by the folk-moot at Westminster. 


* Liber Custumarum, pp. 338, 339: ‘in qua qui- 
dem placéa major et communitas istius civitatis debent 
et solent tenere curiam suam, que dicitur ‘ Folkmot.’” 

+ Ina paper read before the London and Middle- 
sex Archzological Society, on 20th November, 1884. 

{ These are discussed avfe, vol. vii., p. 249, where 
the important details are set out. 
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All English constitutional life is derived 
from times when England was split up into 
petty kingdoms, and Mr. Kemble has pre- 
served for us a record of many of the meeting- 
places of the Anglo-Saxon witenagemot.* One 
of the most celebrated of these places was 
“‘Clofesho,” and considerable discussion has 
taken place as to its exact locality. Dr. Stubbs, 
in suggesting the reasons which may have led 
to the ultimate distinction of Westminster as 
the meeting-place of the national assembly, a 
distinction which dates not from William the 
Norman, but from Edward the Confessor, 
points out the gradual growth of national 
sentiment which typifies the continuity of 
national life, and adds this important sugges- 
tion: “It is possible that under the new 
name of Westminster were hidden some of 
the traditions of the old English places of 
councils, of Chelsea, or even of the lost Clo- 
vesho.”+ I should like to substitute for the 
qualification of “ possible” that of “probable.” 
Assemblies were held at Clovesho, in a.p. 
742, 747, 803, 804, 824, and 825, and at 
Chelsea, (Cealchy®) in a.D. 799, 815, 996. 
Mr. Kemble decides Clovesho to be in 
Gloucester, but it is singular that the docu- 
ment he specially relies upon for evidence of 
this relates to a trial for lands in Gloucester- 
shire, wherein the whole business appertained 
to Westminster. The council is that of 804, 
and was held “in loco, qui dicitur Clofeshoh, 
cum libris et ruris, id est, et Westmynster.’”’§ 
These councils were held during the supre- 
macy of Mercia, and though we cannot go any 
further in the identification of Clovesho, the 
archaic placeof meeting, with Westminster, the 
historical place of meeting, it is worth while 
drawing attention to the curious facts which 
to some extent connect the two places. 

The first important point to notice about 
Westminster itself is the existence of a “ Tot- 
hill’ there. Itsurvives now in the name Zo¢hil/ 
Street. Mr. Loftie describes it as a slight 
eminence rising in the midst of a wilderness 
of marsh, and upon which the old read, the 
Watling Street, ran to the water’s edge.|| The 

* Saxons in England, vol. ii., pp. 241—261. 

+ Constitutional History of England, iii., 382. 

tT Saxons in England, ii., p. 191, note. 

§ Mr. W. de Gray Birch says of this, ‘‘ probably 
Westbury, co. Gloucester;” but there is no evidence be- 
yond conjecture. See Cartulurium Saxonicum, p. 438. 

|| History of London, ii, 34. 


significance of this name as indicating an 
early settlement, has been discussed in /Votes 
and Queries (2nd ser., vol. viii., e¢ segg.), and 
in Mr. Streatfeild’s Lincolnshire and the Danes, 
p. 110; and there is some considerable 
authority for supposing it a sign of Danish 
influence. 

We now come to the “ moot,” and the pecu- 
liar form in which it has survived at West- 
minster. Thefirst tradition we get of a king’s 
palace at Westminster is in connection with 
the Danes. They were at large in Middlesex, 
says Mr. Loftie, and London Wall kept them 
out of the city, but there was nothing to 
withstand them on Thorney.* Professor 
Worsaae has described the traces of influence 
which the Danes have left upon the topogra- 
phy of London,f but if I mistake not, he 
has left out of consideration one of the most 
lasting of their memorials. One of the most 
important duties of the old assemblies was 
the election ofthe monarch. It was practised 


_by the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot. But in 


Denmark it took a special form. The election 
of a king of Denmark was in ancient times 
commonly held in this solemn manner: As 
many of the nobles as were senators, and had 
power to give their votes, agreed upon some 
convenient place in the fields, where, seating 
themselves in a circle upon so many great 
stones, they gave their votes. This done, 
they placed their newly-elected monarch 
upon a stone higher than the rest, either in 
the middle of the circle or at some small 
distance at one side, and saluted him king. 
Now I am going to suggest that a convenient 
place in the fields was found at Thorney, and 
that it has by a series of circumstances, not 
quite clear by historical documents, though 
sufficiently so by archeological sequence, 
been continued at Westminster, which has 
ever since been a convenient place for the 
historical parliaments of the realm. Of 
course, the election of kings in England at a 
stone is not unknown to history. ‘There was 
the “king’s stone,” at Kingston, in Surrey; and 
the Scottish stone, at Scone, and the Irish 
stone, at Tara, will at once occur to the 
reader as the parallels in the other kingdoms 
of Great Britain. 
* Dbid., 35. 
Account of Danes and Norwegians in England. 
{ See my Primitive Folk-moots, p. 33, et seqq. 
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We are now ina position to inquire whether, 
having in view the undoubted Danish influ- 
ence at Westminster, having also in view the 
old mode of electing the monarch in Denmark, 
there is anything in the history of West- 
minster which may fairly be considered a 
survival of these early Danish times, and 
whether we have not thereby gained some 
information about the folk-moot, at West- 
minster? Stow says :— 

At the upper end of Westminster Hall was a 
long marble stone of twelve feet in length, and three 
feet in breadth; and there also was a marble chair 
where the kings of England formerly sat at their 
coronation dinners, and at other solemn times the 
Lord Chancellor. This was afterwards built over by 
the two Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench, 


Here we have, I think, the stone chair 
upon which, in old days, the kings were 
elected, and which, being covered by West- 
minster Hall, has been lost sight of by his- 
torians. Of the stone itself we have not 
very much information. In the first place 
let us note that it was not usual to have stone 
seats in great halls, as it is important to know 
that the Westminster stone was there not as 
a part of the ordinary furniture of the king’s 
palace, but as something which had been 
handed down with the place and its traditions, 
and had, therefore, held its own against the 
more general practice of the age. ‘Turner, in 
his Domestic Architecture of England, points 
out the extremely rude construction of the 
seats in the royal castles, and quotes items 
from the accounts in the time of Richard I., 
of payments to carpenters for sawing trunks 
of trees, and shaping the planks into tables.* 


* See vol. i., p. 98, whcre there is an engraving ot 
the back of the coronation chair. It will ‘also be 
curious to note that as time went on the marble chair 
at Westminster became covered with tapestries and 
such like material. At the coronation of Edward III. 
the ornaments for the royal seat were as follows :— 


Item, for ornaments for the King’s seat ; viz., cloth 
of gold andTurkey silk . 4cloths containing 30fells. . 

The same day, for the back of the same, to preserve 
it from the humidity ofthe wall. . . 24 ells of linen 

The same day, for a veil, on the side of the King’s 
seat, cloth of gold on linen . 12 cloths 

The same day, to place under the King sitting, 2 
pieces of velvet containing . .. . . 14 ells 

The same day, cushions of samite for the same, 3 
cushions.—This is taken from the rolls preserved 
in the Augmentation Office relating to the coro- 
nation of Edward III., quoted in Brayley and 
Britton’s Ane. Pal. of West., 145. 


Some remarkable legal customs were 
enacted at this stone in Westminster Hall, 
all of which prove it to be the centre of a 
traditional history which had become en- 
grafted on to the legal formulz of later days. 
Mr. Sergeant Pulling, in his History of the 
Coif (p. 84), says that, 
at this marble stone divers matters of importance 
used to be transacted, the swearing-in of high 
officers, etc. Henry de Cliff was so sworn as Master 
of the Rolls in 1325. 


From Brayley and Britton’s Ancient Palace 
of Westminster, p. 96, we learn that the 
Placita Roll of 34 Ed. I. records that 
William de Brewes, having insulted Roger de 
Huxham, the justice appointed to determine 
a dispute between him and his wife, and being 
arraigned before the king, it 
was decreed by the King and Council that the 
aforesaid William should proceed unattired, bare- 
headed and holding a torch in his hand, from the 
King’s bench in Westminster Hall, during full court, 
to the Exchequer, and there ask pardon of the 
aforesaid Roger, and make an apology for his 
trespass. 

A curious print in Brayley’s Londiniana, i., 
p- 209, is called Westminster Hall in Term 
Time. It exhibits, on the western side, the 
Side Bar, at which certain formal motions 
were accustomed to be made; and although 
the practice is now different, the phrase Side 
Bar motions is still used professionally. _ 

But the most important fact connected with 
the legal history of Westminster Stone is that 
it gave the name to, and was the original place 
of sitting for, the Court of King’s Bench. 
Mr. Foss, in his paper on the Legal History 
of Westminster Hall in the volume on Old 
London, 1867, says :— 

The magnum Bancum was at the upper end, where 
the steps now are. Here the Chancellor sat in his 
marble chair, which was afterwards (cz7. 1400) covered 
over by the Courts of Chancery on the right, and 
King’s Bench on the left ; these divided the space 
between them, and were, until a comparatively recent 
period, mere open platforms raised above the floor of 
the hall. There is a curious print representing the 
interior of the hall (cv. 1735) and entitled “‘ Law is a 
bottomless Pit,” which shows this arrangement and 
group of loiterers on the floor of the hall. 


Dugdale, in his Origines Juridictales, p. 37, 
says :— 


The place where the Lord Chancellor anciently sate 
and held his court, was at the upper end of West- 
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minster Hall, at that long marble table which is 
theire situate (though now covered with the courts 
there erected) whereunto are five or six steps of ascent. 
For in 36 Ed. III.. when Simon Langham was 
made lord Chancellor, he placed himselfin the marble 
chair, wherein'the chancellors used to sit, and sealed 
atents, which marble chair to this day remaineth, 
ing fixt to the wall there over against the middle of 
that marble table. 

The Court of King’s Bench was, we know, 
the court where the king, carrying out the 
oldest functions of English kingship, sat as 
judge; and in the history of the King’s 
Bench we have a most important link between 
archaic and historical times. The formula 
of summons ‘in banco regis ” still is “before 
the King himself.” 

Now these facts would of themselves, I 
venture to think, go far towards establishing 
my proposition that in the marble chair at 
Westminster Hall we have one of those an- 
cient stones which marked the site of a folk- 
moot in archaic times. But some of the 
coronation rites enacted at this very stone 
absolutely carry us back to those ceremonies, 
which we have noted as incidental to Danish 
monarchical elections. 

Dennis, in his Key ¢o the Regalia, p. 9, 
says :— 

The King being conducted through the Hall is 
seated in a chair of state, placed on a platform 
raised on the seite of the Courts of Chancery and 
King’s Bench, the enclosures for which are removed, 
and on the very spot where his representatives ad- 
minister justice and decree equity, the sovereign first 
presents himself to his liege subjects. 

This was the custom in late years, but its 
very significance suggests a more important 
earlier history. 

Dean Stanley says in his Memorials of 

Westminster, pp. 49-50 :— 

In Westminster itself, by a usage doubtless dating 
back from a very early period, the Kings, before they 
passed from the Palace to the Abbey, were lifted toa 
marble seat, twelve feet long and three feet broad, 
placed at the upper end of Westminster Hall, and 
called, from this peculiar dignity, ‘‘The King’s 
Bench.” * 

But the true source of the information 
thus so graphically and succinctly put, is 
Arthur Taylor, in his Glory of Regality, 
1820, who has collected from the chronicles 
all that is to be gleaned about the curious 
connection between the stone bench in West- 

*I may refer also to Dart’s Westmonasterium, 
vol. i., pp. 56, 62, 


minster Hall and the coronation ceremonies. 
From this work we learn that Henry VII. 
was to come on the morning of his coro- 
nation “from his chambre into Westminster 
Hall where he shall sitt, under clothe of 
estate, in the marble chaire.” Richard III., 
say Speed and Stow, upon the 25th June, 
went in great pomp into Westminster Hall, 
and there, in the King’s Bench Court, took 
his seat. Zhe Chronicle of Croyland, in re- 
cording the same occurrence, says that, “se 
apud magnam aulam Westmonasterii in 
cathedram marmoream immisit.” Grafton 
says that the King— 
came downe out of the white hall into the great 
hall at Westminster, and went directly to the Kinge’s 
Benche. 

Hall says that Katharine, Queen of Henry 
V., after her coronation, was 
conveighed into Westminster hal, and ther sat in 
the throne at the table of marble at the upper end of 
the hal. 

Richard IL., arriving at the palace from the 
Tower, entered the hall, and 


ad altam mensam marmoream in eadem aula accedens. 


We have some evidence that this monarch 
used the marble chair as his throne on state 
occasions. In the contest between him and 
the barons we read that the barons assem- 
bled at Westminster with their retainers, and 
when the king made his appearance, they, 
as soone as they kad sight of him, made to him their 
humble obeisance, and went foorth till they came to 
the nether steps going vp to the King’s seat of state, 
where they made their second obeisance.* 

Now all these facts about the English 
coronation and regal stone-chair at West- 
minster receive additional light, if I mistake 
not, from the well-known use of the corona- 
tion stone of Scone, brought from Scotland by 
Edward I. Why should Edward I. have 
taken the trouble to secure it, and bring it to 
London? It is answered that he wished to 
destroy the Scottish kingdom, and this stone 
was held in great reverence by the Scots, and 
its loss foretold the downfall of their monarchy. 


Thus Hemingford says :— 
In returning by Scone, [the king] ordered that stone 
in which, as has been said, the kings of the Scots 
were wont to be placed at their coronation, to be taken 
and carried to London, as a sign that the kingdom had 
* See Brayley and Britton’s Amc. Pal. of West- 
minster, p. 271, quoting Holinshed, ii., 787. 
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qeen conquered and resigned—in signum regni con- 
questi et resignati.* 

And another chronicler, William Rishanger, 
records that Edward I., on his return from 
the north, 

passed by the abbey of Scone, where having taken 

away the stone which the kings of Scotland were wont 
at the time of their coronation to use for a throne, 

carried it to Westminster, directing it to be made the 

chair of the priest celebrant [celebrantium cathedram 

sacerdotum].—Chron., p. 163. 

Accordingly when the stone arrived in 
London it was enclosed in a wooden frame- 
work in the form of a chair, and has thus 
remained to the present day. 
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THE CORONATION CHAIR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


From this it would appear that it was 
no intention of the English monarch to make 
the Scottish stone the coronation stone of 
England, and if there were one already at 
Westminster Hall, as we have found the evi- 
dence to prove, it is quite clear that there 
would be no reason for such a proposal. In 
the treaty with Scotland, under Edward II., 
made at Northampton, one of the stipulations 
was that the ancient coronation stone was 


* Chron., quoted by Skene, Coronation Stone, p. ii. 


to be given up, but we are told by the Chro- 
nicle of Lanercost, p. 261, ‘The people of 
London would by no means whatever allow 
it to depart from themselves.” Thus it will 
be seen that the peculiar sacredness of the 
Scottish stone had gained ground in London, 
and it appears to me that, in transferring the 
coronation ceremony to this stone, the older 
stone in Westminster Hall has become 
entirely obscured, though not without first 
securing something like a lineal succession of 
the ancient practice of crowning the English 
monarch at the meeting of folk-moot. 
G. L. Gomme. 
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Che Story of Jobnson’s 
Dictionary, 
By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


HE story of Johnson’s Dictionary is 
no new story, and I have no fresh 
discovery to divulge ; but still it is 
one that will bear retelling, and all 

the more I think this because certain writers 
have ventured to express the opinion that 
Samuel Johnson was not particularly well 
equipped for his self-imposed task, and that 
the English Dictionary is not such a very 
wonderful work after all. These writers are 
perhaps scarcely worthy of notice, but it is 
something more serious when an author of 
the rank of Mr. Leslie Stephen writes as 
follows :—‘“ Seven years were devoted to the 
Dictionary, which, whatever its merits, could 
be a book only in the material sense of the 
word, and was, of course, destined to be 
soon superseded.” This is said of a book 
which is full of life breathed into it by its 
maker, and which, if it is superseded, was 
certainly not superseded soon. 

Before proceeding further, I may be allowed 
to set down the three grand characteristics of 
the book which distinguish it from all other 
dictionaries that preceded it. 

I. It was the first English dictionary that 
could in any way be considered as a standard 
all its predecessors being mere lists of words 
in comparison. Fora century at least literary 
men had been sighing for some standard, and 
Johnson did what Dryden, Waller, Pope 
Swift, and others had only talked about, | 
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II. In this dictionary the meanings of 
words were, for the first time, fully illustrated 
by well-selected authorities. 

III. The definitions are full, clear, and 
above all praise for their happy illustration 
of the meaning of words. These can never 
be superseded, and the instances in which 
Johnson’s successors have been able to im- 
prove upon his work in this respect are 
singularly few. That he had no assistance 
from his predecessors in this most important 
part of a lexicographer’s work will be seen by 
a casual reference to the earlier dictionaries. 

Johnson was one day sitting in Robert 
Dodsley’s shop when the bookseller took 
occasion to observe that a dictionary of the 
English language would be a work that would 
be well received by the public. Johnson caught 
at the idea, but after a pause said, ‘‘I believe 
I shall not undertake it.” A few years after 
the publication of the great work, he said to 
Boswell, “ Dodsley first mentioned to me the 
scheme of an English dictionary, but I had 
long thought of it.” 

Dodsley took great interest in the progress 
of the work he had suggested, and he appears 
to have supplied Johnson with those collec- 
tions of Pope which are referred to in the 
Plan, where we read, “ Many of the writers 
whose testimonies will be alleged were selected 
by Mr. Pope, of whom I may be justified in 
affirming that were he still alive, solicitous as 
he was for the success of this work, he would 
not be displeased that I have undertaken it.” 
Dodsley also thought that the work would 
gain in credit with the public if it were put 
under the patronage of the Earl of Chester- 
field, and he induced Johnson to address the 
lan, which appeared in 1747, to that noble- 
man. Whatever work Johnson may have 
done at that time in collection of materials, 
there can be no doubt that he had thoroughly 
thought out his scheme. The Plan is a 
masterly production, which can be read with 
pleasure, for the elegance of its composition 
and the justness of its criticism. It opens 
with a certain mock humility, in which spirit 
the author shows in the strongest terms the 
low estimation in which his vocation was 
held by the public, with the evident intention 
of raising that vocation by his own perform- 
ance. This he has done so successfully, that 
the title of lexicographer is given as the 


highest honour to one of our greatest 
writers. 

_ During the years between 1747 and 1755 
Johnson slaved away at his arduous labours, 
and Lord Chesterfield forgot the very exist- 
ence of his humble correspondent, to be 
awakened, however, in a singularly unpleasant 
manner. When it became known that the 
dictionary was nearly ready for publication, 
“the patron ” wrote two articles inthe Word, 
where, in a light and airy tone, he recom- 
mended the work to the public, and suggested 
that Johnson should be accepted as dictator 
of the English language. The reply to these 
soft blandishments came quick and sharp in 
the form of a scathing letter written in the 
most magnificent English, which will be read 
to the end of time with pleasure by all those 
who are interested in the dignity of literature 
Carlyle called this letter “the far-famed 
blast of doom, proclaiming into the ears of 
Lord Chesterfield, and through him of the 
listening world, that patronage should be no 
more.” Chesterfield pretended to admire 
the cleverness of the points, and left the 
letter about for others to read; but it was 
only the very simple that were deceived into 
believing that his “ withers were unwrung.” 
A new preface was written for the Dictionary, 
which was even more admirable than the 
Plan. With respect to this, the late Pro- 
fessor De Morgan ferreted out a curious little 
piece of secret history. 

When Johnson proposed to commence a 
literary journal Dr. Adams suggested that 
he should employ Dr. Maty as an assistant. 
At this suggestion Boswell tells us that 
Johnson burst out with, “7, the little black 
dog! Id throw him into the Thames.” 
Now Maty was a friend of Lord Chester- 
field’s, and in the Journal Britannique, which 
he edited, he wrote a review of the Dictionary. 
It appeared in the number for July and 
August 1775, and here he not only found 
fault with Johnson for exhibiting his political 
and religious predilections in his definitions, 
but he asserted that Johnson suppressed 
the P/an and wrote a new preface to conceal 
his obligations to his patron. No wonder 
Johnson was indignant ! 

Before dismissing Lord Chesterfield, men- 
tion must be made of the expression “ re- 
spectable Hottentot,” which he is supposed 
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to have applied to Johnson. Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, in Dr. Johnson, his Friends and his 


Critics, shows conclusively that the character, 


was not drawn from the great author, but 
from Mr. L——, a relation of Lord Chester- 
field. The expression is first used by the 
nobleman in a letter to his son, written in 
February 1751, at atime when he knew little 
of Johnson, and had not seen him for several 
years. The strongest point of the case is 
that the same man is evidently sketched in 
letters of 1749 and 1753, and the character 
there referred to could not possibly be 
Johnson. It is tobe hoped that this evident 
blunder will no longer receive currency. 

We have now arrived at the eve of the 
publication, and before proceeding further it 
will be well to retrace our steps somewhat, in 
order to consider the state of English lexico- 
graphy at the time, and the mode of work 
adopted by Johnson to carry out his purpose. 

There were several useful dictionaries in 
existence which were frequently reprinted, 
such as Bailey’s, first published in 1721, 
Dyche and Pardon’s, and Martin’s; and 
besides these goodly octavos there were 
many smaller volumes for school use. 
Bailey published in 1730 a folio dictionary, 
which was an entirely separate book from 
the better-known octavo. A second edition 
appeared in 1736, and it was a copy of this 
interleaved which Johnson used as the reposi- 
tory for his notes. All these books were 
valuable collections of words, containing fair 
explanations of the meanings, but they pre- 
tended to no literary authority. ~ Johnson had 
a higher aim than this, and, therefore, although 
he had many materials to hand, he decided 
to do his work entirely afresh. 

Soon after the Royal Society was founded, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a committee was formed ‘to improve the 
English tongue,” on which we find the 
distinguished names of John Dryden, John 
Evelyn, and Edmund Waller; and about 
fifty years afterwards Dean Swift addressed 
to Harley, Earl of Oxford, “A Proposal for 
correcting, improving, and ascertaining the 
English tongue.” Johnson also considered 
it to be his duty to reduce to rule what 
had been before allowed to remain irregular, 
and he asserted that the chief intent of the 
Dictionary was to preserve the purity and 


ascertain the meaning of our English idiom. 
In his Plan he wrote to Lord Chesterfield : 
With regard to questions of purity or propriety, I 
was once in doubt whether I should not attribute too 
much to myself in attempting to decide them, and 
whether my province was to extend beyond the pro- 
position of the question, and the display of the suffrages 
on each side; but I have been since determined, by 
your lordship’s opinion, to interpose my own judg- 
ment, and shall therefore endeavour to support what 
appears to me most consonant to grammar and reason. 


Again, in the preface to the Dictionary he 
wrote :— 

When I took the first survey of my undertaking I 
found our speech copious without order, and energetick 
without rule ; wherever I turned my view there was 
perplexity to be disentangled and confusion to be 
regulated ; choice was to be made out of boundless 
variety, without any established principle of selection ; 
adulterations were to be detected, without a settled 
test of purity; and modes of expression to be re- 
jected or received without the suffrages of any writers 
of classical reputation or acknowledged authority. 


He therefore made his canons as best he 
could from the materials at his disposal, and 
on the whole he did so with success. The 
number of words which he rejected were not 
very numerous, but Boswell mentions two. 
He would not insert civilization as opposed 
to barbarity, but only civility, for which he 
had the authority of Spenser, Davies, and 
Denham. Boswell asked him if. he did not 
think humiliating a good word, but he said 
that although he had seen it frequently used 
he did not know it to be good English. 

It is somewhat the fashion to laugh at 
Johnson’s etymologies, but the laughers should 
remember that in 1755 the science of English 
etymology can hardly be said to have existed. 
Horne Tooke’s “ Letter to John Dunning, 
Esq.,” the foundation of the Diversions of 
Purley, was not published until more than 
twenty years afterwards, and it is only within 
the last few years, chiefly through the labours 
of Mr. Wedgwood and Professor Skeat, that 
we have had any satisfactory materials for the 
subject. When Dr. Adams asked Johnson 
how he would get his etymologies, he 
answered, ‘‘ Why, sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius and Skinner and others ; and there is 
a Welch gentleman who has published a 
collection of Welch proverbs, who will help 
me with the Welch.” Sometimes his ety- 
mologies are ludicrous enough, as when, after 
noticing correctly the relation of spider to 
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the verb spin, he adds, “ May not spider be 
spy-dor—the insect that watches the dor?” 
(or humble-bee). 

The seven years of work between the 
publication of the Plan and the completion 
of the Dictionary were made the most of, and 
it is really amazing that Johnson could have 
done so much in so short a time. It was 
the one continued spell of hard work in his 
life. When he commenced his labours he 
was living in Holborn, but he soon wanted 
more room, and he took a large house in 
Gough Square, Fleet Street, which still exists, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 











JOHNSON’s RESIDENCE IN GOUGH SQUARE, 


He fitted up a room as a sort of counting- 
house for his copyists to sit in. These 
amanuenses were the two Macbeans, Peyton, 
Shiels, Maitland, and Stewart. It was the 
last-named who supplied the words connected 
with games, etc., such as al//-fours. 

Johnson read through the great body of 
English literature for his purpose, and marked 
with a black-lead pencil the passages which 
were to be copied out as authorities for the 
words. Here again he hada highaim. He 
wrote in his Plan :— 

In citing authorities on which the credit of every 
part of this work must depend, it will be proper to 


observe some obvious rules, such as of preferring 
writers of the first reputation to those of an inferior 
rank ; of noting the quotations with accuracy ; and of 
selecting, when it can be conveniently done, such 
sentences as, besides their immediate use, may give 
pleasure or instruction, by conveying some elegance of 
language or some precept of prudence or piety. 

He would not quote, as Boswell says, an 
author ‘‘whose writings had a tendency to 
hurt sound religion and morality.” For this 
reason he passed Hobbes by without re- 
ferring to his works. 

One day Johnson asked Garrick what was 
said of the Dictionary, and the actor answered 
that it was objected that authorities were 
cited which were beneath the dignity of the 
work, such as Richardson. Johnson’s reply 
came at once: ‘ I have done worse than that; 
I have cited thee, David.” As to accuracy 
of quotation, the late Mr. Bolton Corney 
pointed out in Votes and Queries (2nd S., xi., 
482) that six lines of Pope are made to do 
duty for eight quotations, four of which were 
incorrectly given and four correctly. The 
incorrectness is accounted for by the follow- 
ing passage in the preface :— 

‘The examples are too often injudiciously 
truncated, and perhaps sometimes, I hope 
very rarely, alleged in a mistaken sense ; for 
in making this collection I trusted more to 
memory than, in a state of disquiet and 
embarrassment, memory can contain, and 
purposed to supply at the review what was 
left incomplete in the first transcription.” 

All who have used the Dictionary have 
been unanimous in their praise of the charms 
of the collection, and one admirer proposed 
that a selection of the quotations should be 
made, and published as “The Beauties of 
Johnson’s Dictionary.” 

When the quotations were copied out room 
was left on the slips for the etymologies, 
definitions, and various significations which 
Johnson added afterwards. I must quote 
here a passage from the Preface, which is of 
great interest in the present case, and which 
also expresses admirably a difficulty ever 
present to Dr. Murray in his great labours on 
the new English Dictionary :— 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
seldom occur will suffer those to pass by unregarded 
which he expects hourly to return ; he that is search- 
ing for rare and remote things will neglect those that 
are obvious and familiar : thus many of the most 
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common and cursory words have been inserted with 
little illustration, because in gathering the authorities 
I forbore to copy those which I thought likely to 
occur whenever they were wanted. It is remarkable 
that in ne my collection I found the word SEA 
unexemplified 

The detuisions in which Johnson allowed 
himself to express his private feelings in a 
particularly strong manner are pretty well 
known. The chief of these is the bitter ex- 
planation of the word excise, which appears as 
foliows in the first and following editions :— 
Excise. A hateful tax levied upon commodities, 

and adjudged not by the common judges of pro- 

perty,, but wretches hired by those to whom excise 


is paid. 

The Commissioners of Excise were natu- 
rally displeased with this definition, and 
submitted a case respecting it to the Attorney- 
General Murray (afterwards Lord Mansfield), 
with this question, “ Whether it will not be 
considered as a libel, and if so, whether it 
is not proper to proceed against the author, 
printers, and publishers thereof, or any and 
which em, by information, or how 
otherwise?” The opinion which the Com- 
missioners obtained was as follows :— 


“T am of opinion that it is a libel, but 
under all the circumstances I should think 
it better to give him an opportunity of altering 
his definition; and in case he don’t, threaten 
him with an information. 

“ (Signed) W. Murray. 

“ 29th Nov., 1755.” 


So far was Johnson from retracting or 
softening his language, that on July r4th, 
1759, he renewed the charge in the sixty- 
fitth number of the /d/er, where he wrote: 
“‘Clarendon’s history would, with the help 
of factious credulity, have been brought into 
question by the two lowest of all human 
beings, a scribbler for a party and a commis- 
sioner of excise.” The two persons here 
alluded to were John Oldmixon, the political 
writer, and George Ducket. 

No alteration was made in the Dictionary, 
except that in the octavo edition the words 
“but wretches hired by those to whom 
excise is paid ” were left out. 

It is difficult to understand why Johnson 
should have held such pronounced opinion 
on the excise, but Croker found that there 
had been a contest between Johnson’s father 





and the commissioners, in which case the 

local justices had refused to convict their 

fellow-countryman. 

The definition of va/s as “a grain which, 
in England, is given to horses, but in Scot- 
land supports the people,” gave great offence 
to Scotsmen, but after all it contains no more 
than the truth, and the best reply was the 
good-humoured one, “ Where do you find 
such horses, and where do you find such 
men?” He was certainly spiteful when he 
added to the explanation of the word rene- 
gade, “sometimes we say a Gower,” in 
allusion to Lord Gower, who had forsaken 
his old Jacobite friends; but as he told 
Boswell, the printer was wiser than he, and 
struck the sentence out, so that it never 
appeared. In one edition he exhibited his 
dislike of David Mallet by adding under the 
word alias the example, “ Mallet alias 
Mallock.” Most of the piquant definitions 
are however good-tempered, as the following 
very amusing ones :— 

Tory. One who adheres to the Ancient Constitution 
of the State, and the apostolical hierarchy of the 
Church of England—opposed to Whig. 

Wuic. The name of a faction. 

Before we take such utterances as these 
too much in earnest, we should see what he 
said at other times on the same subject. 
Thus he told Boswell, “A wise Tory and a 
wise Whig, I believe, will agree. Their 
principles are the same, though their modes 
of thinking are different!” and on another 
occasion, when some one spoke of there 
being a great enmity between Whig and 
Tory, he said§ “‘ Why, not so much, I think, 
unless when they come in competition with 
each other. ‘There is none when they are 
common acquaintance, none when they are 
of different sexes.” 

If Johnson was satirical on his neighbours 
it cannot be said that he spared himself or 
his pursuits on occasions. 

One of the best known of the definitions 
is that on pension :— 

PENSION, n.s. An allowance made to anyone with- 
out an equivalent. In England it is generally 
understood to mean pay given to a State hireling 
for treason to his country. 

To PENSION. To support by an arbitrary allowance. 


PENSIONER, n.s. One who is supported by an 
allowance paid at the will of another ; a dependant. 


These explanations were most unfortunate 
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for one who afterwards accepted a pension, 
but having once written them Johnson stood 
by them, and the fact that he became a 
pensioner himself made no difference so 
far as the entry, which was never altered. 
He must have had a certain grim pleasure 
when he put into words what he supposed to 
be the popular opinion of the dictionary 
maker :— 
LEXICOGRAPHER. A writer of dictionaries, a harm- 


less drudge that busies himself in tracing the 
original and detailing the signification of words. 


The threefollowing explanations are inter- 
esting, although the third is certainly wrong : 


DicTIONARY. A book containing the words o1 any 
language in alphabetical order, with explanations of 
their meaning ; a lexicon; a vocabulary ; a word-book. 

CATALOGUE. An enumeration of particulars; a 
list ; a register of things one by one. 

INDEX. The table of contents to a book. 


Johnson sometimes allowed his _ finer 
feelings to show themselves in his book, 
and this fact gives ita charm. Thus under 
the word Zich he expresses his love to his 
native city. There we read ‘Lichfield, the 
field of the dead, a city in Staffordshire, so 
named from martyred Christians. Sa/ve, 
magna parens !” 

After all, the examples of personal feeling 
are not very numerous, and most of them 
have been widely quoted. I took the 
trouble to look up such words as allowed 
scope for a particular treatment, but in most 
instances I found that Johnson had been 
strictly impartial. In the following three 
words the definitions are clear and without 
animus :— 

METHODIST. One of a new kind of Puritans lately 
arisen, so called from their profession to live by 
rules and in constant method. 

NOoN-JUROR. One who, conceiving James II. unjustly 
deposed, refuses to swear allegiance to those who 
have succeeded him. 

REVOLUTION. Change in the state of a government 
or country. It is used among us xar’ é£oxny for the 
change produced by the admission of King William 
and Queen Mary. 

The second explanation to the word 
animal is amusing :— 

2. By way of contempt we say of a stupid man, that 
he is a stupid animal. 


The following is curious as throwing a 
doubt upon the existence of ruffians who by 


other writers have been treated as very real 

beings : 

Mouock. The name ot a cruel nation, of America 
given to ruffians who infested, or, rather, were 
imagined to infest, the streets of London. | 
Grub-street is a thing of the past, both 

metaphorically and in reality, so that this 

entry is not without its interest. The street 
now exists, with the name of Milton attached 
to it. 

GRUB-STREET. Originally the name of a street in 
Moorfields, in London, much inhabited by writers 
of small histories, dictionaries, and temporary 
poems, whence any mean production is called 
Grub-street. 

Lord Marchmont thought that he had 
found a personal reason for the explanation 
of the secondary sense of “ transpire.” 

To TRANSPIRE, v.n. To escape from secrecy to 
notice, a sense lately innovated from France with- 
out necessity. 

He said that Lord Bolingbroke, who left 
the Jacobites, had used the word, and there- 
fore it was to be condemned, but surely such 
an explanation was not required, for the 
word in this sense is still unused by good 
writers, and is left for the exclusive use of 
the penny-a-liners. Although Johnson did 
not approve of the word, he defined it with 
singular skill. Sometimes he blundered, 
as might be expected. When a lady asked 
him why he had defined Jastern as the 
knee of a horse, he answered, ‘‘ Ignorance, 
madam, pure ignorance.” This was altered 
in later editions of the Dictionary, but the 
identical explanation of both /eeward and 
windward as “towards the wind” was con- 
tinued in all editions. 

Johnson must surely have been perpetrat- 
ing a joke when he wrote :— 

NETWoRK. Anything reticulated or decussated at 
equal distances with interstices between the inter- 
sections. 

This definition is made unnecessarily diffi- 

cult, but there is great force in the remark 

that “to explain requires the use of terms 
less abstruse than that which is to be ex- 
plained, and such words cannot always be 
found”; and in another part of the same 
preface Johnson writes : “ Some explanations 
are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as 
hind, the female of the stag; stag, the male 
of the hind. Sometimes easier words are 
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changed into harder, as burial into sepulture 
or interment, drier into desiccative, dryness 
into siccity or aridity, fit into paroxysm; 
for the easiest word, whatever it be, can 
never be translated into one more easy.” 

When the book was finished, and the 
title-page was to be settled, it was found 
that the author who had astonished his 
seniors at college by quoting from a little- 
known Latin author, and after he left 
college became one of the most learned men 
in England, possessed no university degree. 
Application was made in the praper quarter, 
and he obtained from the University of 
Oxford the degree of Master of Arts by 
diploma. In the year 1755 two noble folio 
volumes appeared with this imprint, contain- 
ing the names of the worthy booksellers who 
undertook the venture—“ London: Printed 
by W. Strahan for J. & P. Knapton, T. 
& T. Longman, C. Hitch & L. Hawes, A. 
Millar, and R. & J. Dodsley.” They were 
accepted by the public with enthusiasm, 
and Garrick wrote his epigram glorifying 
Johnson for having done what the French 
academicians could not do— 


And Johnson, well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more. 


The author obtained fame, but he was 
left with little money, and he had to seek a 
smaller and cheaper lodging. The fifteen 
hundred and seventy-five pounds which the 
publishers stipulated to pay were soon ex- 
hausted, as a large proportion of the amount 
went to pay the amanuenses. 

There is a popular notion that many 
alterations were made in subsequent editions, 
but this was not so. Boswell suggested that 
the use of the word séde, for relationship, 
as mother’s side, should be mentioned, 
and Johnson added it. He also altered a 
sentence in his grammar after Wilkes made 
his well-known amusing criticism. Johnson 
had written, “H seldom, perhaps never, 
begins any but the first syllable,” upon 
which Wilkes wrote, in the Public Advertiser, 
“The author of this observation must be 
a man of a quick afpre-hension, and of a 
most compre-hensive genius.” In the third 
edition Johnson left out the words perhaps 
never, and added the paragraph, “It some- 
times begins middle or final syllables in 
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words compounded, as block-head, or derived 
from the Latin, as comprehended.” 

Having finished an article which, I fear, 
gives but a feeble idea of a great work, I 
cannot better conclude than with the 
beautiful words of one of the many fine 
paragraphs of the noble preface to the 
Dictionary. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own 
nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my coun- 
try, that we may no longer yield the palm of philology 
without a contest to the nations of the Continent. The 
chief glory of every people arises from its authors ; 
whether I shall add anything by my own writings to 
the reputation of English literature must be left to 
time : much of my life has been lost under the pres- 
sures of disease, much has been trifled away, and 
much has always been spent in provision for the day 
that was passing over me; but [ shall not think my 
employment useless or ignoble if, by my assistance, 
foreign nations and distant ages gain access to the 
propagators of knowledge, and understand the 
teachers of truth, 


SSS" 
Celebrated Wirthplaces : 


Joun EveLyn at WOTTON. 


“ Evelyn was.a man who was almost perfection.” 
D’IsRAELI's ‘* LOTHAIR.” 


(Jai WAS born at Wotton, in the county 
of Surrey, 31st October, 1620.” 
Thus commences that delightful 
Diary which, opening with recol- 
lections of the talk about “‘ 2? Conde Gunda- 
mar,’ and his visit relative to the match of 
Charles I. with the Infanta, closes with a 
record of the “famous victory” of Blenheim, 
and relates how Marlborough took the writer 
by the hand “ with extraordinary familiarity 
and civility.” 

In its pages we see the rising of the curtain 
upon the bloody drama of the civil war, for 
Evelyn “beheld on Tower Hill the fatal stroke 
which sever’d the wisest head in England 
from the shoulders of the Earle of Strafford ;’ 
he was present at the finish of the battle of 
Brentford, and in ’43 he sends his “black 
manégé horse and furniture to his Majestie at 
Oxford.” Then, going abroad for several years, 
he gives us the impressions made upon a close 
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and intelligent observer by France,* Italy 
and Switzerland. 

On his return at the Restoration, from his 
intimacy with Charles and the Duke of York 
he is able to paint faithful pictures of the 
political life of the time, with many graphic 
details of the court life of the Stuarts.t He 
has left us the account of an eyewitness of 
the horrors of the Plague and the Fire: he 
records assisting at the proclaiming of James 
II., and witnessed the same monarch “ take 
barge to Gravesend,” never to return: he 
describes “the procession to and from the 
Abby Church of Westminster, with the great 
Feaste ... at the coronation of K. Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary,” and he lived to see 
Anne “ full of Jewells ” ride in a rich coach 
with eight horses, and accompanied by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, to St. Paul’s, to 
celebrate the thanksgiving for Blenheim. 

John Evelyn claimed to be descended 
from the Norman family of Ivelin of Evelin, 
“a very ancient and noble house,” as he calls 
it. Be the origin of the Evelyns, Evelins, or 
Evelings, what it may, whether they came 
over with the Conqueror, or whether they 
were here when the Conqueror came: they 
were certainly settled in Surrey as early as 
1520, and he mentions his father as having 
“served his country as High Sheriff for 
Surrey and Sussex éogether.” 

Probably few readers of biography have 
failed to notice the potent influence which a 
man’s parentage has upon his career. Not 
to goback to the historic “mater Gracchorum” 
or the half-fabulous days of Coriolanus (whose 
submission to his mother has been attributed 
to his recollection of her many and salutary 
applications of the “feru/a” in his youth), 
one has only to look around to see how often 
it is the case that the men who make a mark 
in the world are those who have had the ad- 
vantage ofa good, judicious,and strong-minded 

* At Paris, he visited Hobbs, the philosopher, and 
from his window saw ‘‘ the whole equipage and glorious 
cavalcade of the young French monarch, Lewis XIV., 
passing to parliament when first he tooke the kingly 
government on him.” 

¢ Who does not remember his walking through 
St. James’s Park with Charles, where he “both saw 
and heard a very familiar discourse between (the king) 
and Mrs. Nellie, as they cal’d an impudent comedian, 
she looking out of her en on a terrace at the top 
of the wall, and (the king) standing on the greene 
walk under it.” 


mother. She it is who moulds the clay 
whilst it is plastic; and to her training and 
example many of the qualities which enable 
one man to outstrip his fellows in the race of 
life are often attributable. It is clear that 
Evelyn was fortunate in his father and mother. 
Almost the first lines of the Xalendarium 
are devoted to a tribute to the virtues of the 
former, whilst of the latter he mentions, 
amongst other: good qualities, “her rare 
memory and most exemplary life, for cecon- 
omie and prudence esteemed one of the most 
conspicuous in her country.” 

Such good example was not lost upon 
Evelyn, and no one who makes his acquaint- 
ance, as he is revealed in his memoirs, can 
withhold admiration for this true English 
gentleman, whilst few will fail to respect the 
genuine piety, unostentatiously but firmly 
evinced in a dissolute age, of one who, though 
endowed with a keen delight in nature, and 
loving learned leisure, discharged onerous 
public duties till past his eightieth year.* 
In him refinement and scholarly tastes 
were combined with robust good sense, and 
so much prudence and discretion as to carry 
him safely through the “ parlous times” to 
which we have referred above. 

During this long and busy career, he pur- 
sued knowledge, studied nature, and cultivated 
literature and art, so that we find in him a 
rare union of the man of action with the man of 
culture, and Walpole’s eulogyt upon Evelyn’s 
life, that it was “a course of enquiry, study, 
curiosity, instruction, and benevolence,” is 
strictly true ; and this is more than can be 
said of everything “Horry” wrote. Were 
this a critical analysis of Evelyn’s character 
and life, it might be urged that the multipli- 
city of his occupations inevitably led to an 
absence of any great result, (viewed from the 
purely literary standpoint), and this, probably, 
the author of Sy/va would have himself ad- 
mitted, for in a letter to Lord Cornebery he 
speaks of himself as having written a play, 
(Zhyrsander, a tragi-comedy which seems 
never to have seen the light), and adds, “I 
am a scurvy poet too sometimes. ”{ 


* His post as ‘‘Commissioner of the sick and 
wounded ” must have entailed great labour, and that 
of a most unpleasant nature. 

+ Vide Anecdotes of Painting. ¢ 

t This letter, dated 1664-5, complains that ‘‘in 
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Readers of THE ANTIQUARY need not to 
be reminded of his Déscourse of Medals, nor 
will Oxford men forget to whom they owe 
The Arundelian Marbles. Besides forest 
trees and numismatics, gardening and sculp- 
ture, Evelyn wrote treatises on architecture, 
navigation and commerce, politics and morals, 
and in fact embraced the whole rangeof human 
knowledge of his day. It would, however, be 
superfluous to dwell further upon the variety 
of his studies and pursuits, for in the Diary, 
concerning which Scott said “he had never 
seen a mine so rich,” we have a complete 
portrait of the man by his own hand. 

Moreover, in that mirror of contemporary 
men and manners, and somewhat similar (and 
yet how totally dissimilar !) book, the Diary 
of our dear gossip, Mr. Samuel Pepys, we 
have reflections, as it were, which throw side- 
lights upon Evelyn’s character and avocations, 
so that those who will may learn to know 
him intimately, both as he reveals himself in 
the pages of his Diary, and as he impressed 
his friends and the outside world. 

Thus, “roth, Lord’s Day, September, 65,” 
Mr. Pepys sups “with my Lord Brouncker 
and his mistress,” Evelyn and others, and the 
receipt of good news about the Dutch naval 
war “did put us all into such an extasy of 
joy that it inspired into Mr. Evelyn such a 
spirit of mirth, that in all my life I never met 
with so merry atwo hours as our company 
this night was.... among other humours 
Mr. Evelyn’s repeating of some verses.... 
did make us all die almost with laughing.” 
This, be it remembered, is the grave John 
Evelyn! Then, 29th January, ’66, we get a 
glimpse of the benevolent side of his nature, 
for, talking of the vanity and vices of the 
court, of which, by the way, Evelyn seems 
to have had a full knowledge, as appears by 
his revelations of the menial servants of the 
court of “the merry monarch” (?) lacking 
bread, and of the sore temptations of the 


London are more wretched and obscene plays per- 
mitted than in all the world besides, . . . . soas the 
ladys and the gallants come reaking from the play on 
Saturday night to their Sonday devotions.’ Students 
of the history of morals may take note that this ‘‘in- 
vective,” as the writer truly terms it, antedated by a 
quarter of a century Collier’s famous Short view of 
the Profaneness and Immorality of the English stage, 
a work which, according to Macaulay, produced so 
‘* immense an effect.” 








beautiful Mrs. Stewart, and other details of 
the inner life of Whitehall confided to Pepys 
(26th April, 1667), he (Pepys) observes: “In 
all his discourse, I find him a most worthy 
person ; particularly he entertained me with 
discourse of an Infirmary which he hath pro- 
jected, . . . which | mightily approve of.” 
Again in September, same year, he has “ most 
excellent discourse with Mr. Evelyn, touching 
all manner of learning, wherein I find him a 
very fine gentleman, and particularly of paynt- 
ing,” etc. And when on gunpowder-day he 
visits Evelyn at Deptford, he is shown all man- 
ner of art processes, and “ the whole secret of 
mezzotinto” (taught him by Prince Rupert) ; 
Evelyn reads his ‘Discourse about Gardenage, 
a most noble and pleasant piece, and some 
little poems” (“not transcendant,” adds the 
candid critic), ‘‘and one or two very pretty epi- 
grams.” Then in February 1666 he takes 
Evelyn home to dinner, “ being desirous of 
keeping my acquaintance with him, and a 
most excellent humoured man I find him, 
and mighty knowing ;” and in April he “walks 
with him in the garden with mighty pleasure, 
he being a very ingenious man, and the more 
I know him, the more I love him,” 

This garden, which Mr. Pepys elsewhere 
describes as ‘‘a most beautiful place,” belonged 
to Evelyn’s residence, at Deptford, and as it 
was his home for five and forty years, demands 
a passing notice. 

In the survey taken two years after the 
martyrdom of King Charles, viz., in 1651 
Sayes Court is thus described * :— 

“ Manor house built with timber ... 
consisteinge of one hall, one plor, one 
kitchen, one buttery, one larder, w a darye- 
house, alsoe one chamber and thre cell*™. 
In ye second storie eight chambers with four 
clossetts and 3 garretts, two stables... 
together w* the said garden orchard and 
court yards, conteine together 2 acres, 2 
roodes, and sixteene pches.” 

A peep at Mr. Evelyn at home is given 
by the Hon. Roger North, who, describing a 
visit of his brother Lord-keeper Guildford, to 
Sayes Court, says,— 

His Lordship was once invited to a philosophical 





* For other particulars respecting Sayes Court, 
the reader may consult Dew’s History of Deptford, 
and edit., London, 1884. 
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meal] (there). The house was low, but elegantly set 
off with ornaments and quaint mottoes at most turns ; 
but above all, his garden was exquisite, being most 
boscaresque, and, as it were, an exemplar of his book 
of forest trees. They appeared all so thriving and 
clean, that in so much variety, no one could be 
satiated in viewing; and to these were added plenty 
of ingenious discourses which made the time short. 

It came to Evelyn jure uxoris, being the 
portion of Mary, only daughter of Sir Richard 
Brown, Bart., the king’s minister at Paris, 
whom he married in 1647, when she was only 
fourteen years of age.* Its whilom occupa- 
tion by Peter the Great, the havoc the Czar 
played with the holly hedges by being driven 
through them in a wheelbarrow, and the “right 
nasty ” condition in which he left it, are too 
well known to need repetition. The Diary 
contains many interesting references to this 
pleasant place. 

Let us now return to Evelyn’s birthplace. 
Wotton is still “ sweetly environed with those 
delicious streams and venerable woods” 
which delighted the author of Sy/va. 

The mansion is situated in an upland valley 
on the slope of Leith Hill. It was an old 
Elizabethan moat-encircled house, but in 1652 
the then owner, George Evelyn, took counsel 
with his brother John and his cousin, Captain 
George Evelyn (“the celebrated traveller,” 
as the diarist calls him), and determined to 
make improvements at Wotton, and to lay 
out the garden and grounds in the newly 
introduced Italian, or revived classic style. 

By the courtesy of W. J. Evelyn, Esq., 
the present owner, and a collateral de- 
scendant of the diarist, whose kindness all 
admirers of John Evelyn must join the 
writer in gratefully acknowledging, we are 
enabled to show a facsimile of a “rude 
draght ” of Wotton, by Evelyn’s own hand, 
before these alterations. It is interesting, 
not only as showing the moat and wall, the 
pheasant garden, etc., of the manor house, 
but especially because Evelyn has written 
against one of the chamber windows, “ye room 
wher I was borne.” It is a sunny, low, old- 

* Cowley, ‘‘that incomparable poet and virtuous 
man, my very dear friend,” as Evelyn terms him, 
has sung the praises of this estimable lady, and in his 
poems he styles her : 

: Virtuous wife, when thou again dost meet 
Both pleasures more refin’d and sweet, 


The fairest garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wisest books,” etc. 


fashioned apartment, having two Jacobean 
pillars in its centre (probably marking where 
the feet of the bed stood) though beyond 
its pleasant prospect not remarkable. But 
just as Evelyn’s career was not bounded by 
the narrow horizon of Wotton, so the iriterest 
of the house is not confined to the birth- 
chamber, for it contains many objects of 
interest, amongst others three contemporary 
portraits of Evelyn. 

As our National Portrait Gallery does 
not boast of one, a description of these 
may be given. The first, on panel, by 
Vanderborcht, is described by Aubrey in his 
History of Surrey as having been “ brought 
out of Germany at the same time with 
Wenceslaus Hollar, the Graver, by the Earl 
of Arundel.” It represents him at the age 
of twenty, of a dark complexion, with dark 
brown hair, parted in the middle of forehead, 
slightly curled and falling on shoulders ; dark 
brown eyes, expression refined and intelligent, 
but for a young man somewhat ascetic, face 
turned to left, and both hands holding a 
book; light blue vest thrown over right 
shoulder, showing white tunic beneath fringed 
with lace. 

The second portrait is by Walker, painted 
in 1648, Evelyn being then twenty-seven. It 
agrees mainly with Vanderborcht’s, with a 
grave and almost melancholy expression; the 
right elbow rests on a table, the head rests 
on the right hand, the left hand rests on a 
skull. Above the head is a Greek motto. 
The dress is a dark blue vest, with a white 
tunic beneath, somewhat open, showing the 
neck. 

The third, on canvas, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, is well known by the engraving. 
He is depicted in his sixty-eighth year, with 
an expression gentle and benevolent; his 
hair grey. In his right hand he holds a copy 
of the Sylva. 

Besides these there are miniatures of him, 
two in crayon, taken in Paris in 1650 (one 
by Nanteuil, made for the purpose of en- 
graving ; the other in armour, by an unknown 
artist) ; the third, of remarkable delicacy and 
finish, forms the frontispiece to a book of 
devotions. 

Moreover, Wotton still contains his library 
intact. The Bible he intended as a bequest 
*‘ to his deare friend Mrs. Godolphin ” (whose 
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early death he so deeply deplored) ; also a 
prayer-book, said to have been used by 
Charles I. on the scaffold, and stained with 
the blood of that “ blessed martyr,” and other 
relics; but these, interesting as they are, must 
yield in importance to the MSS. of the 
Diary, a brief account of which, based 
upcn a personal examination, may prove of 
interest to lovers of literature, and the 
numberless readers of that vivid and wonder- 
ful picture of the seventeenth century in 
England. 

There are preserved at Wotton three 
manuscript copies of the Memoirs, viz., A, 
a quarto book (in a small and exquisitely 
neat handwriting) from the beginning of the 
diary till February 3rd, 1706, all of it written 
by John Evelyn himself (except from August 
to September 1697, which seems to have 
been recopied in a modern hand). He died 
February 27th, 1706, twenty-four days after 
the last entry. 

B. From the beginning till October 1644. 
This is in Mr. Evelyn’s handwriting, except 
the last few lines, which are by the pen of his 
grandson, afterwards Sir John Evelyn, Bart. 
This is an unfinished amplified version of 4. 
It is handsomely whole-bound, with the 
crest of Mrs. Evelyn over John Evelyn’s 
own crest, and has a monogram on the 
comers. 

C is acopy from J, in a youthful hand- 
writing, and was made, apparently in 1737, by 
the author’s great grandson, afterwards Sir 
John Evelyn, second Baronet. 

Although the alterations of successive 
owners have made Wotton differ materially 
from what it was when the “rude draght” was 
made, the house is still “large and ancient, 
suitable to hospitable times,” and one yet may 
see round about it those “rising grounds, 
meadows, woods, and waters” which so en- 
deared his birthplace to Evelyn, and wherein 
he took such pleasure, from the days of his 
“initiation into rudiments by one Frier at 
the church porch,” down to the close of his 
busy and honourable career, when, full of 
years, he quitted the stage he had graced so 
well. The fountain still plashes lazily in the 


warm summer air, the Grotto still affords a 
pleasant shade, and the peaceful spot is full 
of memories of the past, and an old-world 
charm which makes this celebrated birth- 


place, in the words of Evelyn himself, “ one 
of the most pleasant Seates in the Nation.” 
J. J. Foster. 


SEE 


Mur Sports and Pastimes : 
their Drigin and Survival. 
By Joun E. Price, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 


Part I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


WHT has been said, but I have not the 

/ exact quotation before me, and I 
may therefore, to some extent, 
misrepresent the author of the 
statement, that there is a truth which must 
be generally admitted in connection with the 
general history of any particular nation or 
people, that to properly estimate the influence 
and force which it may possess, such cannot 
be done by studying the initiation of its laws, 
institutions, and polity, but rather by a con- 
sideration of the social tastes, fashions, and 
public amusements which that nation or 
people has been enabled toinduce. If there 
be any originality in this idea, it may be said 
to belong to an age as early as that of 
Aristotle, and to its general truth a study of 
the history and progress of any of the great 
nations of the earth bears ample witness. 
Accordingly, in pursuing a line of enquiry 
such as is the object of the present papers, 
it will be necessary to devote consideration 
to peculiarities of dress, in furniture, repasts, 
tastes and habits, architecture, literature, 
theatrical diversions, athletic and out-door 
sports, together with many other varieties of 
subjects more or less associated with general 
amusement and pleasure. That the idea 
thrown out in the foregoing observations is 
essentially true of our own country—“ Merrie 
England,” as it has been so often called— 
finds ample illustration in the love and 
enthusiasm which are displayed by its people 
for hunting, fishing, and shooting, for foot- 
ball or cricket, the annual boat-race, and 
the national gathering on Epsom Downs. 
Englishmen are as much identified through- 
out the world in these particulars, as they are 
by their reserved manners, their quaint and 
uncomfortable hats, with various other social 
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peculiarities, befitting their recognized position 
as a “nation of shop-keepers,” and as repre- 
sentatives of the greatest commercial and 
trading city of the world. Their amuse- 
ments, their games, their sports and diver- 
sions become part of the national character, 
and must naturally affect the lives and dis- 
positions of the people at large; it is there- 
fore essential that all such pleasures should 
be fostered and encouraged, as not only 
tend to promote the health of the body, but 
which are calculated to elevate the mind, 
and that all forms of recreation, and there 
have been many, should be discountenanced 
which tend to brutalise and degrade. To 
trace the origin and development of the 
many amusements and pleasures which are 
now fashionable and popular in this country, 
and many of which are from time to time laid 
aside, but to be resumed again as fancies 
change, it is necessary to devote some con- 
sideration to the original sources whence, in 
an insular land like ours, they must have, in all 
probability, been derived. The earliest, and 
certainly the most authentic, mention of the 
natives of the British Isles is that which 
occurs in the Commentaries of Julius Czesar. 
It is unfortunately little, but it may neverthe- 
less be taken as authentic. He speaks of the 
tribes with whom he came in contact; the 
most civilized, he says, were those inhabit- 
ing the county of Kent. Their buildings, 
he tells us, were numerous, the people count- 
less—hominum infinita multitudo—and their 
habits and customs similar to those practised 
and in fashion in Gaul. The nationality, 
indeed, to which he refers, may be termed 
the Belgz of Britain as distinguished from 
the Belgze of Gaul, but both representative 
of a race springing from German origin. 
Those on the Continent from a people which, 
at some remote period, had crossed the Rhine 
and settled in Gaul, and those in our own 
country Belgic emigrants and colonists, closely 
allied to the selfsame race. At the time of the 
Roman occupation this nationality, for such 
it must be considered, became absorbed in 
the imperial policy, but it was in no way 
extirpated. Rome was gradually extending 
its power as would-be mistress of the world ; 
it was ever sending forth its legions and 
colonists in all directions, and was not slow 
to avail itself of the many advantages to be 


gained by a development of the many natural 
products and mineral wealth of this distant 
province. It has been somewhat the fashion 
to look upon the early inhabitants of Britain 
as simple tribes of savages, scantily clad in 
skins of animals, with painted bodies, and in 
every respect far too uncivilized to take any 
rank in history as a nation. The contrary is 
indeed the case ; as already mentioned, they 
were Germanic in their origin, spoke the 
same language, practised the same arts and 
manufactures, and certainly, in the southern 
portion of the island, are to be associated 
with an emigration from the Continent which 
must be attributed to a very early period. 

This population, at the time of the Roman 
occupation, was subjugated to the Roman 
rule, but it was in no sense extirpated. Such 
a system was no part of Imperial policy ; on 
the contrary, such where possible was usually 
one of conciliation, and the native popula- 
tions of conquered countries were invariably 
utilised as far as possible. Such a policy 
finds illustration in the fact that for thirty 
years it was a British king who was appointed 
by the Imperial Government as Legate of 
Britain. 

Tacitus, moreover, writing A.D. 97, expressly 
mentions the preservation of the native race, 
the tribes to which he refers being those 
who occupied that part of Britain which 
subsequently fell into the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxons. In addition to this German 
element, there must be also recognised a 
Gothic influence. This allies our country- 
men with the Scandinavians, who overspread 
the North of Europe, which they probably 
entered by way of Southern Russia, and are now 
represented in Sweden and Denmark. These 
Gothic and German elements have much in 
common, but are as yet distinguishable from 
each other. The most important element, 
however, and which certainly enters most 
largely into our composition, must necessarily 
be the Latin, and for this reason—the occupa- 
tion of the Romans being not so much a 
conquest as it wasa colonisation. As rulers of 
the world they but added this distant province 
to their possessions, making it an important 
and valuable tributary to the State. So great 
was its importance that, irrespective of its 
distance and uncongenial climate, more than 
one of the Emperors left the sunny skies of 
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Italy for a temporary sojourn among the fogs 
and mists of Britain. There was the visit of 
Hadrian in a.D. 120, thus commemorated in 
the lines of Florus — 
‘* Ego nolo Czesar esse Ambulare 
Per Britannos.” 

The Imperial journey well deserved com- 
memoration, for bareheaded the Emperor 
walked across the land, and the expedition 
led to the construction of the well-known 
Roman wall, a barrier some eighty miles in 
length, to say nothing of the vast improve- 
ments he introduced in connection with 
roads, buildings, and public works, of vast 
utility to the general prosperity and welfare 
of the country. 

Vespasian and Titus were both here. 
Severus died at York. Both Caracalla and 
Geta were in Britain, and it was at York that 
Constantine the Great was proclaimed as the 
first Christian Emperor. Accordingly, when 
the independence of Britain was in the 
fourth century declared by Honorius, the 
country was to all intents and purposes a 
Roman colony, governed by Roman laws and 
institutions. Society leavened by Roman 
influence, habits, manners, and customs, arts, 
science, and manufactures, such as, with all 
allowance for differences in climate and situa- 
tion, might be found in Rome itself,—was but 
a natural result. The land abounded in 
naturalised Romans. Romans, as my friend, 
Mr. Coote well expresses it, 
out of Rome, but an advance guard of their city, 
in whom lay a sure means of retaining and per- 
petuating her conquests. The world was to be made 
Roman by the organised transportation of Romans 
into new countries, and no nation has ever responded 
more heartily to asimilar call. For purposes of coloni- 
zation, none were privileged but Roman citizens. 
Men, and women also, of the highest birth and 
social standing were amongst every expedition which 
left the shores of Italy. 

At the withdrawal of the legions in 
the fifth century, our country had been 
essentially Roman for about four centuries. 
It must therefore be apparent that after such 
a period the Italian influence would be pre- 
dominant. Generations of men had lived 
and died ; their descendants could but look 
upon the land as that of their adoption, but 
as the resting-place of their fathers, con- 
secrated alike by sacred ties of home and 
kindred. Inscriptions indeed could be 


selected which refer to individuals who, 
dying abroad, had expressed a wish that 
their remains should be conveyed to Britain 
for interment with those of their relatives 
both near and dear. 

A similar position would apply to any of 
ourselves who could trace an unbroken line- 
age from either settler or emigrant in the 
Middle Ages. Now it is in the existence of 
this Italian element, one that exerts itself to 
the present day, that we are enabled to discern 
the source whence we not only derive the 
laws and institutions under which it is our 
privilege to live, but really the majority of 
those means of recreation and amusement 
which are indulged in by the people of our 
time. In the legions of Rome, and with 
those bands of emigrants who came here to 
colonize, and receive their grants of land, 
nearly every nation of the world was repre- 
sented ; an opportunity was thereby provided 
for the introduction of anything which be- 
longed especially to Africa or Asia. To the 
Latins are due our country villas, the prac- 
tice of agriculture, together with our gardens. 
Everywhere in England may be seen what 
the love of the Roman for the country has 
enduringly done for us. The English cottager 
has never forgotten the lesson, as profitable 
as graceful, which the Roman landlord taught 
his forefathers. The peasant’s garden of 
herbs, with its border of flowers, is the cha- 
racteristic of the lowly homes of England as 
it was of the casule of Italy. It was because 
the Roman so loved the country that he 
never failed to import into Italy all the fruits, 
the legumes, and the stock that could be 
transferred and acclimatised there, and thus 
Italy became the nursery ground of Western 
Europe. For whatever was raised there was, 
by a policy as wise as it was generous, unre- 
servedly introduced into all new colonies.* 
With these facts before us, it may be well 
understood how. the Londoner of to-day be- 
longs to a composite race, to the formation 
of which all quarters of the globe have con- 
tributed, and in the games and amusements 
of his children much will be found in com- 
mon, whether they are to be traced to the 
banks of the Thames, or to far distant lands, 
to the Nile, the Tiber, or Euphrates. This 
is a fact which. was most forcibly brought 

* See Coote’s Romans of Britain, p. 234. 
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before me when travelling in Italy a few 
years since. Our party had on one occasion 
been wandering among the marvellous ruins 
which still exist on the Palatine Hill at 
Rome. We had traversed courts and cor- 
ridors, over many tesselated pavements, past 
many frescoes and broken statues, until in 
an outer court, attached to one of the build- 
ings, my attention was directed to a series 
of lines and cross lines which had been 
roughly scored upon the tufa blocks which 
formed the floor. They had thus remained 
for centuries, untrod by any but the occasional 
visitor and tourist. They were, however, 
of the greatest interest: they marked the site 
where little Roman boys had been wont to 
amuse themselves with a pastime allied to the 
“ hopscotch ” of our day. Onthe pavements 
also of the Forum analogous illustrations have 
been recorded by more than one observer. 
Again, in the museum at Bologna, any who 
may be familiar with the marvellous collection 
of Etruscan antiquities which is there pre- 
served may remember a series of human 
skeletons, which under glass are now pro- 
tected from the effects of time. These 
remains were brought to the museum in the 
earth in which they had been discovered, 
and by an ingenious process, which prevented 
much disturbance, so carefully had this been 
done, that the ornamental trinkets, brooches, 
necklaces, and bracelets remained in the 
position in which they had been placed at 
the time of burial. The plain gold wedding- 
ring might be distinguished as worn to-day. 
And in one of the graves, viz., that of a child, 
there had been buried with it a little tray of 
“‘tea-things,” an interesting group, small cups 
and saucers of terra cotta, but associated 
in such a manner that plainly showed how 
the playthings had been dear to the little one 
in life, and had been placed in such position 
by loving hands at the time of committal to 
the tomb. And this event, it must be remem- 
bered, may be assigned to a period of history 
when the great empire of Rome was itself 
unborn. In a report published some time 
since by Signor Lanciani on some discoveries 
in Rome, he records how he was present at 
the uncovering and exploring of a number 
of cinerary urns, and that the investiga- 
tion was one which could not be witnessed 
without emotion, Among others they un- 





earthed the cinerarium of a boy, one Hyllus, 
page to the great Tiberius. The little bones 
had been enclosed in a vase, together with 
favourite toys. There was a small terra cotta 
chicken, painted with bright colours, and the 
fragment of a doll or puppet in the shape of 
our pulcinellas, with clay bust, arms and legs 
of wood, etc. The wood had naturally 
perished. Who could imagine, writes this 
eminent antiquary, that these miserable play- 
things of an obscure child should have, 
centuries after, the unexpected honour of 
being exhibited in one of the most famous 
museums of Europe ? 


SSF 


Che Crue Storp of the Leicester 
Snquests (1253). 
By J. H. Rounp. 


Part I. 


** Of course he will try to wriggle out of his scrape, 
to get away from the blunder to which he has nailed 
himself. But he won’t be able to do so without losing 
some of his flesh. He is held fast in a trap of his own 
making, punished for meddling with work he does not 
understand, like the proverbial monkey of the car- 
penter’s shop.”—Mr, J. C. JEAFFRESON, Atheneum, 
August 16th, 1884. 

HEN, on the “ Monday next after the 
Feast of St. Gregory,” 1253, Peter 
the son of Roger affixed his seal, 
as Mayor, to the sworn verdicts of 

his assembled fellow-burgesses, he could little 

have foreseen that the garbled legends, which 
they were endeavouring to foist upon their 
feudal lord, would be hailed with enthusiasm, 
centuries later, in the full blaze of modern 
criticism, as a revelation of the first import- 
ance on “the social history of England.” 
Even more surprised would he have been to 
learn that these transparent legends would 
successfully impose not only on mere general 
historians, but even on a professional “ ex- 
plorer of archives,”* a scholar so learned as 
to instruct “archivistic specialists” them- 
selves, and to impress on them “a whole- 
some distrust” of records which “to an 
ordinary searcher of ancient muniments” 
might appear deserving of confidence, nay, 
which might, indeed, be accepted as authority 


* 8th Report Historical MSS., Appendix I., p. 407. 
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“even by the wariest and most sceptical 
connoisseur of diplomatic credentials.” * It 
cannot be wondered at, that when so great 
an authority, one who has thus proclaimed 
himself doctiss¢mis doctior, not only accepts a 
record without question, but pronounces it 
exceptionally “ instructive,” the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical MSS. should place im- 
plicit trust in his report to that effect, and 
should congratulate the public that among 
those “ matters that have been discovered or 
brought into fuller light” by his researches, 
the ‘‘ verdict,” which I am about to discuss, 
“has been thus fortunately preserved and 
regained.” + 

The name of this eminent “explorer of 
archives,” by whose statements, in his report 
on the Leicester MSS., the members of the 
Royal Commission have been so cruelly mis- 
led, is Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 

I undertake to prove, firstly, that he is not 
entitled to the credit of having either “ dis- 
covered” or “regained ” this verdict, for it 
had not only been discovered by previous 
“explorers,” but was notoriously familiar to 
all historical students at the time when 
Mr. Jeaffreson wrote ; secondly, that he is 
not even entitled to the credit of having 
brought it ‘into fuller light,” for he has not 
in any way added to our knowledge of it, 
and, indeed, has actually obscured its evidence 
by careless and erroneous editing; ¢hirdly, 
that he has accepted and proclaimed as 
genuine, a story which is transparently and 
ludicrously false, and whichis “instructive” 
in a sense very different from that which 
Mr. Jeaffreson would wish. 

I earnestly invite the attention of scholars 
to the facts I am about to set forth, and I 
publicly challenge Mr. Jeaffreson to disprove 
or refute them,—if he can. 


It is doubtless within the knowledge of 
many of my readers, that a letter has already 
appeared from me, in the Atheneum, on this 
subject, and has elicited a reply from Mr. 
Cordy Jeaffreson, couched in language 
happily rare in that or any other literary 
journal.t In taking this course he has but 

* 8th Report Historical MSS., Appendix I., p. 269. 

+ 7b., p. xvi. 

t See Atheneum ,oth and 16th August, 1884. The 

uotation at the head of this paper is extracted 
‘om Mr. Jeaffreson’s letter. 


adopted the traditional policy of the defendant 
who is aware that he has “nocase.” Instead 
of answering my plain questions, and, it must 
therefore be presumed, being unable to do 
so, he simply evaded the issue I had raised, 
and fled for refuge to a counter-charge. He 
began, he ended, and he filled his letter with 
an accusation so desperate as to move one to 
pity for the plight to which he found himself 
reduced. For he vehemently implored his 
readers to believe that I do “not know the 
difference between an indenture and a char- 
tulary, between ... . a single membrane and 
a certain book... . between a charter and 
a chartulary.” And this he asked them to 
accept as the “explanation of the larger 
part” of my criticisms! Such a charge pro- 
voked, as was natural, a smile, the more so 
as I had called attention, in my original 
letter, to the inaccurate use of the term 
‘“‘charter” (see below) in Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
own report, so that I actually proved myself 
more scrupulous in this respect than he was 
himself. He must therefore, indeed, have 
found himself at a loss, when he selected so 
unlucky a charge. For my part, I might 
have similarly filled my letter with denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ridiculous mis- 
take” in speaking of an “Inquisicio” as 
a “charter,” but having more important 
points to criticise, I refrained from doing so, 
though, unlike my would-be critic, I might 
have done so—with truth. I say “unlike 
my would-be critic,” for Mr. Jeaffreson is 
utterly unable to convict me of having 
spoken, in the whole course of my letter, 
either of the “ book” as a “charter,” or of 
the “charter” as a ‘‘ book. ” * 

As my case, it thus appears, proves un- 
answerable, I can treat with equanimity Mr. 


*As surprise has been manifested in several quarters 
that I did not expose in the Atheneum, while the 
controversy remained open, the obvious futility and 
baselessness of Mr. Jeaffreson’s counter-charge, I 
must explain, though reluctantly, in justice to myself, 
that I did immediately expose it, but that my letter 
was refused admission. THE ANTIQUARY, how- 
ever, in its impartial columns, affords “a fair field 
and no favour” for a discussion which not only 
gravely affects the credit of the Reports issued by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, but which will 
result in an historical ‘‘discovery” of real, not 
feigned, importance. I may add that the delay thus 
caused has enabled me to strengthen my case beyond 
all expectation. 
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Jeaffreson’s language, for which under the 
circumstances we could not be unprepared. 
Nor can he, on his part, be surprised, if, 
after attempting to cover me with ridicule 
for making a “blunder” that I never made, 
and doing so in purposely offensive language, 
he finds his pretensions more mercilessly 
exposed than they need, otherwise, have 
been, and himself “held fast” (in his own 
words) ‘‘in a trap of his own making.” 
We will, therefore, now pass to the first of 
my three points. 

Firstly, then, is it in accordance with fact 
that this verdict of the Leicester jurors was 
either “ discovered” or ‘‘ regained” by Mr. 
Jeaffreson? Here I may quote from the 
official circular of the Secretary to the Royal 
Commission :— 

The object of the Commission is solely he discovery 
of unknown historical and literary materials, and in 


all their proceedings the commissioners will direct 
their attention to that object exclusively.— First 


Report, p. 133- 

It was, therefore, on the presumption that 
this verdict was ‘“ unknown,” a presumption 
that would be naturally derived from Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s Report to them, that the Royal 
Commission, in their own Report, drew atten- 
tion prominently to its contents. How far it 
was in truth ‘‘unknown,” or could be spoken 
of as ‘‘ regained” by Mr. Jeaffreson, will be 
evident from the following facts, which I have 
already set forth in the Atheneum, and which 
he does not attempt to dispute. This verdict 
of the Leicester jurors 


was certainly known to ‘‘the scholarly and persevering 
Mr. Carte,” * for he compiled abridgments of both the 
inquisitions ‘‘for his hitherto unpublished //istory 9 
Leicester,” to which Mr Jeaffreson refers, From Carte’s 
MSS. these two abridgments were carefully quoted 
by Nichols in his Hestory of Leicester (1815), on 
pp. 22-3, with the note that ‘this appears by an 
inquisition taken 37 Henry III. for the purpose of 
inquiring into the original of gavel-pence and brigg- 
silver” (p. 23). He also observes, on p. 361, that 
‘* by an inquisition taken this year [1253] it appears,” 
etc., etc., and gives the gist of the story. Conse- 
quently, this inquisition was known to Nichols. 
Passing to Mr. Thompson, whose History of Leicester 
appeared in 1849, we find that he had examined the 
document on his own account, and gave an indepen- 
dent 7ésumé of it on pp. 28-30, adding, ‘* These facts 
are taken from a parchment record now extant, and 
preserved among the records of the borough.” On 
p. 70 he further referred to it as illustrating Simon’s 





* Appendix to 8th Report, I., 4042. 


charter. Two years later (1851), in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, he again told the story of this trial by 
battle (i. 261-2), adding :— 
The deed is now extant among the records of the 

borough ; and the seals of those who bore testimony 

to the fact were appended to it when I first saw it, but 

have since crumbled away.—P. 262. 
And many years later (1867), the same writer, in his 
well-known Zssay on Municipal History, repeated 
the famous gavel-pence story, translating verbatim the 
trial by battle (pp. 37-40), and gave again a résumé 
of the bridge-silver story (pp. 40-41). It is necessary 
to observe that this little work was largely used by 
students, and that through it the inquisition and its 
story obtained a wide publicity. The Zssay is praised 
by the Bishop of Chester [Dr. Stubbs] in his Consti- 
tutional History (i. 409, note), and on pp. 425-6 he 
refers to it for the ‘‘story”’ in the inquisition. In 
the following year (1875), the late Mr. Green in his 
History of the English People referred to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s *‘ useful account” (p. 187), and quoted from it, 
at considerable length, the ‘‘ story” in the inquisition. 
Lastly, in 1881, he again quoted this famous story in 
the larger edition of his work (i., 220-1). 

It is, therefore, when this story has for years been 
familiar, not only to historians, but to the reading 
public, that Mr. Jeaffreson first discovers its existence, 
and, as “an explorer of archives, comes upon... . 
this remarkable document.” * Not only is it by him 
translated zz extenso and a paragraph specially ap- 
pended to it to mark the importance of the discovery, 
but the very unusual course is adopted of making a 
long quotation from his translation in the body of the 
report itself (pp. xvi-xvii). And the passage selected 
is, by a strange fatality, the very one quoted by Mr. 
Thompson, and from him by the late Mr. Green. 


In proof of this last statement, I append 
the two extracts 7 extenso, drawing attention, 
once more, to the fact that for the Royal 
Commission to have inserted so long a quota- 
tion in their Report, they must have gathered, 
as was natural, from Mr. Jeaffreson’s report 
to them, not only that this document had 
been hitherto “unknown,” but also that its 
discovery was of unusual interest. 


THE ROYALCOMMISSION 





Mr. THOMPSON, 1867. 


“ In the time of Robert 
the Medland, then Earl 
of Leicester, it happened 
that two kinsmen,namely, 
Nicholas,the son of Acon, 
and Geoffrey, the son of 
Nicholas, waged a duel 
about a certain piece of 
land, concerning which a 
dispute had arisen be- 
tween them; and they 


ON 
HISTORICAL MSS., 1881. 


‘* In the time of Robert 
de Medland, then Earl 
of Leicester, it happened 
that two kinsmen, that is 
to say, Nicholas, the son 
of Acres [séc], and Geoff- 
rey, the son of Nicholas, 
of Leicester, waged a cer- 
tain duel for a piece of 
land, respecting which a 
suit had arisen between 





* Appendix to Eighth Report, I., 4072. 


¢ Atheneum, oth August, 1884. 
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fought from the first to 
the ninth hour and longer, 
each conquering by turns, 
one of them fleeing from 
the other until he came 
to acertain little pit; and, 
as he stood above the pit, 
and was about to fall 
therein, his kinsman said 
to him, ‘ Take care of the 
pit; turn back, lest thou 
should’st fall into it!’ 
And as he stood over the 
pit, so much clamour and 
tumult was made by the 
bystanders, and those who 
were sitting around, that 
the earl heard their clam- 
our as far off as the 
castle, and he enquired of 
some of them how it was 
there was such a clamour; 
and answer was made to 
him that two kinsmen 
were fighting about a cer- 
tain piece of land, and 
that one had fled until he 
reached a certain pit, and 
that as he stood over the 
pit and was about to fall 
into it, the other warned 
him. The burgesses, 
being moved by piety, 
then made a covenant 
with the earl that they 
should give him three- 
pence yearly for each 
house in the High Street 
that had a gable, on con- 
dition that he should 
grant to them that the 
twenty-four jurors, who 
were in Leicester from 
ancient times,should from 
that time forward discuss 
and decide all pleas aris- 
ing among themselves ; 
and this was conceded to 
them by the earl, and in 
such manner were the 
pennies, called gavel- 
pennies, first levied.”— 
Essay on English Muni- 


cipal History, pp. 39-40. 


them; and they fought 
from the first hour, even 
unto the ninth, and longer, 
and thus fighting one with 
another, one of them 
drove the other even toa 
certain little pit, and as 
he stood over the little 
pit, and ought to have 
fallen into it, his kinsman 
said to him, ‘ Preserve 
thyself from the pit, lest 
thou fall into it’; and 
immediately there was 
made so great a clamour 
and so great a tumult by 
those standing around 
and those sitting around, 
that the lord earl heard 
their clamour even at the 
castle, and he sought then 
of certain persons what 
that clamour was, and it 
was answered to him that 
two kinsmen fought for 
certain land, and one of 
them drove the other even 
to a certain little pit, and 
as he stood over the pit, 
and ought to have fallen 
into it, the other warned 
him, and the burgesses 
truly [vero (!)] then 
being moved by piety 
agreed in such manner 
with the lord earl that 
they would give to him 
threepence per annum for 
each house whose gable 
was placed towards the 
High Street, on condition 
that he would grant to 
them that all the pleas 
happening to them [szc] 
should be discussed and 
determined by the twenty- 
four jurors who were ap- 
poynted in Leycester in 
olden time ; and this was 
granted to them by the 
lord earl, and thus were 
first raised the pence 
which are called gouel 
peniis.”— Zighth Report, 
Pp. xvi-xvii. 


Lastly, I pointed out that Mr. Jeaffreson’s 








report not only ignored the references to this 
record in the works of Mr. Thompson, and 
of the writers whom I have named, but went 
so far as to attempt, by a mis-statement of 
fact, to deprive Mr. Thompson of his right- 
ful due. For there is not, I observed, “ the 
faintest hint ” 


in Mr. Jeaffreson’s report that it [¢.¢. this document] 
had ever been heard of before. Nay, Mr. Jeaffreson 
goes so far as to state that Mr. Thompson had never 
‘put eye on the brightest treasures of the collection,” 
and, 


dying shortly after the publication of that work [History of 
Leicester, 1849], passed from the world without having mastered 
the contents of the curious and very instructive charter [sic] 
touching the inquisitions | ¢ep. Henry III.] for the origin of 
bridge silver and pontage,” etc., etc.—I. 404, a. 


... + Now, as it is precisely through Mr. Thompson’s 
writings that the contents of this document are so 
widely known, it is but simple justice to his memory 
that this statement should be exposed. So far from 
‘* dying” (as Mr. Jeaffreson states) ‘‘ shortly after” 
1849, he brought out so late as 1867 that Essay on 
Municipal History which his critic so strangely 
ignores. ””* 


Such then were the charges I advanced. 
What was Mr. Jeaffreson’s reply ? 

(1) As to the charge that he ignores Mr. 
Thompson’s writings (and the others), and 
is thus enabled to take credit to himself for 
revealing this document to the world. To 
this he replies :— 

How does my ignorance of Mr. Thompson’s later 
[s¢c] writings seriously affect the merit or demerit of 
my report on the Leicester archives? Had I known of 
them, I should all the same have produced a careful 
extension of the Latin memorandum and a translation 
of it. Mr. Round seems to think I ought to have 
merely referred to the memorandum briefly, and told 
my readers to seek the particulars of it in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s book and in old numbers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. I donot think the readers of the MSS. 
Commission Reports will agree with Mr. Round in 
this matter. 

“Of course,” in Mr. Jeaffreson’s own 
graceful words, “he will try to wriggle out of 
his scrape.” But this clever attempt at eva- 
sion will not serve to obscure the issue. He 
does not, for he cannot, deny my assertion 
that this document was neither “ discovered ” 
nor “regained” by him, but had long been 
familiar, thanks to previous explorers, to the 
whole historical world. My charge, there- 
fore, remains untouched. 

(2) As to the charge that Mr. Thompson 
is falsely represented as having died “ shortly 
after the publication ” of his History of Letces- 
ter, in 1849, and as having “ passed from the 
world without having ever mastered the con- 
tents of the curious” document in dispute. 
To this Mr. Jeaffreson retorts :— 


Let me clear the way by disposing [!] of certain 





* Atheneum, 9th August, 1884. 
t+ Jbid., 16th August, 1884. 
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of his [Mr. Round’s] points touching the Latin memo- 
randum. On some of these points he certainly has 
hitherto had the advantage of me. It appears that the 
late Mr. Thompson, of Leicester, published his History 
of Leicester years earlier than I thought; that years 
after publishing his good History of Leicester he had 
better opportunities of pursuing his careful researches 
than I imagined; and that he turned the opportunities 
to good account.* 


Mr. Jeaffreson’s excuse comes to this, that 
though in his Report he had repeatedly re- 
ferred both to Mr. Thompson and to his 
History of Leicester, and though he had the 
benefit of the assistance of Mr. Thompson’s 
friend, Mr. Kelly, he actually made in that 
Government Report a deliberate statement 
of fact (to Mr. Thompson’s disadvantage), 
based on a date which he had “thought” or 
“imagined.” As the true date (1849) stared 
him in the face on the title-page of the work 
itself, it would be difficult to explain why he 
should have ‘‘thought” or “imagined” about 
it at all, and, still more, why he should have 
post-dated it by at least some twenty years ! 

Moreover, Mr. Jeaffreson here skilfully con- 
fuses two distinct questions. Mr. Thompson’s 
knowledge of this “ Latin memorandum ” 
was vof the fruit of his “ better opportunities” 
after he had published his Azstory. He 
alludes to it, as I have shown, like his 
predecessors, in that A/zstory itself, and Mr. 
Jeaffreson having read that “good” work, 
must have been acquainted with the fact. 
Quite distinct from the question of Mr. 
Thompson’s £now/edge of the “‘ memorandum” 
is that of its publication by him, in the form 
of a translation. When Mr. Jeaffreson pleads 
his ignorance of “ Mr. Thompson’s later (séc) 
writings,” it, consequently, does not absolve 
him from the charge of “ignoring” Mr. 
Thompson’s knowledge of, and references to, 
the ‘‘memorandum” in question, so con- 
spicuous in the History, his earlier work. 

(3) Even as to Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ignorance 
of Mr. Thompson’s /a/er writings,” he can 
find no answer for the following inquiry, but 
to complain of my “unmannerly freedom.” 

It is the strangest part of the whole matter that 
Mr. Jeaffreson associates with himself in his “ dis- 
coveries ” his ‘‘ cordial coadjutor Mr. Kelly, F.S.A.,” 
whom he describes as having been Mr. Thompson's 


** comrade in historical service,’’ and to whose assist- 
ance, indeed, Mr. Thompson alludes. Did Mr. Kelly, 





* Atheneum, 16th August, 1884. 





as a Leicester antiquary, never hear of that Zssay on 
Municipal History, \argely based on Leicester archives, 
and brought out at Leicester in 1867, by his friend 
Mr. Thompson ? * 

There lies before me, as I write, a copy of 
this well-known work, its introduction dated 
“ Leicester, April 13, 1867.” 


Having now demonstrated that this record 
was neither “discovered” nor “ regained” 
by Mr. Jeaffreson, let us see if it is even 
true that it has been “brought into fuller 
light.” 

This statement I am equally prepared to 
disprove in every detail. 

(1) As to the document itself. It is 
spoken of in the Commissioners’ Report as 
‘‘a memorandum in Latin” (p. xvi). By 
Mr. Jeaffreson it is spoken of, first, as the 
“charter (sic) touching the inquisitions ” 
(p. 404@), then as “a record of two several 
inquisitions ” (p. 406), next as “a memo- 
randum and summary of the returns” (p. 
407a), and then immediately again as 
a ‘charter ” (2d.). Now, putting aside this 
singular inexactness, let me refer to the 
closing words of Mr. Jeaffreson’s reply to 
my letter :— 

I will not weary you with exposing other mis- 
takes in Mr. Round’s letter. It is enough to have 
shown that he comes before the world as an authority 
on medizval MSS., without having learnt the difference 
between a charter and a chartulary, whilst, indeed, he 
thinks ‘‘charter” and ‘‘chartulary ’’ mean the same 
thing.t 

After this, I shall scarcely be expected to 
spare him, nor is it my intention to do so. 
Therefore— 

(a) I publicly challenge Mr. Jeaffreson to 
convict me of the above “other mistakes.” 
Should he fail to do so, he must stand con- 
victed of having had recourse to the disre- 
putable device of advancing a defamatory 
statement, well knowing it to be false. 

(B) I publicly challenge him to convict 
me of having spoken either of a charter as 
a “chartulary,” or of a “chartulary” as a 
“charter.” I call upon him to retract that 
statement, or to submit it to public discussion. 

(c) I convict him of himself not “ having 
learnt the difference between a charter” and 
a “Latin memorandum.” 

* Jbid., oth August, 1884. 
+ Jtid., 16th August, 1884. 
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(2) As to Mr. Jeaffreson’s comments on 
the document. These begin thus :— 

Whilst the tone and substance of this remarkable 
document show that it relates to two earlier writings, 
and may be described as a memorandum and sum- 
mary of the returns of two several inquisitions, its 
handwriting countenances the opinion that the charter 
(sic) was penned half-a-century later than the inquests 
to which it refers.—P. 4072. 

Alas! whatever meaning this sentence 
may be intended to convey, we know that 
this “ charter,” on the contrary, must be the 
original document itself, drawn up at the 
very time of the inquest, for we have the 
evidence of Mr. Thompson, in 1851, that 

The seals of those who bore testimony to the fact 
were appended to it, when I first saw it, but have 
since crumbled away.—Supra. 

Against this decisive testimony we have 
only the “opinion” of Mr. Jeaffreson, the 
value of whose opinion, where “ handwriting” 
is concerned, may be gauged from the fact 
that on the very next page he places among 
deeds of 1272 a deed which he had himself, 
three pages before, assigned to the year 1233 !* 

(3) As to the date assigned by-him to 
this “ notable case of a trial by battle.” He 
speaks of it (p. 407@) as taking place “in the 
eleventh century,’”’ in which he is duly fol- 
lowed, of course, by the Commissioners in 
their Report (p. xvi). On this I observed 
that— 

The episode it relates cannot possibly be earlier 
than the twelfth [century], as it was not till then that 
the Count of Meulan (‘‘ Robertus de Medland ”) 
became (if indeed he ever did) ‘‘ comes Leycestrie.”} 

Mr. Jeaffreson retorted :— 


As Mr. Round doubts whether Robert of Mellent 
ever became Earl of Leicester, one does not see why 
he is so certain that the famous trial by battle “ cannot 
possibly ” have taken place “ earlier than the twelfth 
century ” in Leicestershire (szc), where the earl was 
_ @ power long before 1103, in which year he is believed 

to have become “comes Leycestrie.” ¢ 


Here we have another of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
dexterous but transparent evasions. He sub- 
stitutes, it will be observed, Leicestershire 
for Leicester. In Leicestershive the Count 
had, indeed, some estates previous to the 

* See my letter on ‘‘Curiosities of Official Scholar- 


ship” in Academy of 6th December, 1884. 
¢ Atheneum, 16th August, 1884. ‘Roberti de 


Medland tunc comitis Leycestrie” is the expression 
employed in the document. 
t Zhid., 9th August, 1884. 





twelfth century; in Leicester (whether he was 
created an ‘‘ earl” or not in 1103) he had no 
authority, and not a scrap of property, till 
his famous transaction with Ivo de Grant- 
mesnil made him, in the twelfth century, 
suddenly master of the town. Consequently, 
a transaction which involves the fact of his 
occupying that position, ‘‘ cannot possibly” 
have taken place “earlier than the twelfth 
century.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona, with a 
description of the manners and customs of this 
peculiar people, and especially of the revolting 
religious rite, the snake-dance, to which is added a 
brief dissertation upon serpent worship in general, 
By Joun G. Bourke. (London, 1884: Sampson 
Low, Marston.) 8vo, pp. xvi., 371. 


NTHROPOLOGY is being made more and 
more attractive to the general student by 
the publication of such books as these, 
and we cannot but express our sense of 
indebtedness to the publishers, who evi- 

dently devote so much time, labour, and money to 

produce a work which shall be of the greatest value 
to students, and at the same time of unique interest 
to the curious reader. Our readers may perhaps re- 
member our notice (aée, vol. v., p. 68) of Mr. Bock’s 

Head Hunters of Borneo, by the same firm: in 

every sense of the word this book is a companion 

volume, 

Captain Bourke had, we are assured, special 
facilities for studying the peculiarities of the American 
aborigines, and certainly the evidence of his book 
bears out the assertion. The Moqui Indians inhabit 
seven different villages, and are known to have lived 
in their present location since about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. All the customs mentioned by 
Captain Bourke are curious and valuable, especially 
when they come to be compared with the survivals of 
savage customs in European civilization which are 
known and studied as folk-lore. Many of the simi- 
larities are so striking as to be noticeable to the most 
casual observer. But Captain Bourke is careful to 
note one fact which is not in accordance with Morgan’s 
theory in his Ancient Society. “There are,’’ he says, 
‘no signs of a community of goods. The Moquis 
plant by clans or gentes, but each individual possesses 
the rights ofhis own labour and skill.”’ But as the title 
indicates, the great point of interest is the snake- 
dance, the revolting religious rite. These snake- 
dances have some very remarkable incidents, and 
they clearly contain relics of some older savage life 
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than the Indians are conscious of. Ancestor worship 
seems to be the mainspring of the dance, and there 
are undoubted offerings to the snakes, as gods, of 
maize-flower for the purpose of securing good harvests. 
But what strikes us most is the extreme importance 
which this tribe and their rites give to the system of 
totemism. Relics of totemism are to be found, as 
Mr. Lang has recently shown in his Custom and Myth, 
in Greek and later European folk-tales, and no better 
study of this important factor of savage life and 
society could be found than the book before us. 
Those who participate in the snake-dance belong to 
the totem clan of serpents, and they address the 
snakes as their “fathers.” One of the tribe gave 
some important particulars to Captain Bourke, who 
has noted them down carefully and succinctly, without 
introducing strange matter of his own. Occasionally 
Captain Bourke attempts a comparison of some of 
these customs with the folk-lore of other countries, 
as, for instance, on page 165, when he traces the 
remarkable parallel between a portion of the snake- 
dance and some practices of the ancient Greeks. But 
for the most part—and we are glad of it—we get 
nothing more than a record of facts from Captain 
Bourke, and for these every student will be most 
grateful. 

One word about the plates. Some of them are 
coloured, and give, therefore, particularly useful hints 
on costume and physiognomy. These are from the 
drawings of Sergeant A. F. Harmer, and Captain 
Bourke assures us that they may be relied upon as 
true to nature and to art alike. We can ourselves 
speak for the latter, and are quite content to accept 
the author’s opinion as to the former characteristic. 
It is of great importance, we need hardly say, to get 
well-executed coloured figures of Indian chiefs in all 
their savage finery and fancy, so instructive to us. 
There are also specimens of native pottery—the rude 
art which is still represented by the “‘ finds” of modern 
archeology, and on page 97 a planting-stick of the 
Mogquis is figured, which exactly resembles the crooked 
spade of the Scots. 





Plant-Lore: Legends and Lyrics embracing the Myths, 
Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-lore of the 
Plant Kingdom. By RICHARD FOLKARD, Junr. 
Seaton, 1884: Sampson Low.) 8vo, pp. xxiv, 

10. 


Although following so quickly upon Mr. Hilderic 
Friend’s Flowers and Flower-Lore, this book should be 
looked upon as a companion volume rather than a rival. 
There are two sections, the first giving a narrative 
of the various usages, customs, and beliefs about 
plants in various ages and in various places; the 
second being an encyclopedia, as the author says, of 
six hundred plants, English and foreign, giving their 
myths, legends, traditions, folk-lore, symbolism, and 
history. There was an admitted gap in our folk-lore 
literature relative to plants, and, to a considerable 
extent, Mr. Folkard’s book will fill this up ; but we 
are not prepared to go the length of saying that it will 
be the standard book on the subject. Mr. Folkard, 
in the first place, is not a folk-lorist. He has, if we 


mistake not, taken up his standpoint from the plant 





point of view, not from the folk-lore point of view. 
And hence those of us who are anxious to know what 
really the folk-lore of plants has to tell will get no 
help from Mr. Folkard himself, even though his book 
contains all the material. But even from the collector’s 
standpoint the book is not all that could be wished. 
Mr. Folkard has diligently consulted authorities 
ancient and modern, extending over a very vast field 
of research, and he carefully acknowledges the source 
of his information ; but he does not give full references 
to volume and page. If we thus criticise the book 
from rather a high standpoint and find it somewhat 
wanting, it is Mr. Folkard’s own fault, because he 
deals with his subject so exhaustively, and collects his 
material into such handy shape, that the student can- 
not but wish he had taken yet one step further and 
made it perfect. If a second edition is called for, we 
would recommend the improvements we have ventured 
to suggest, and then there would be little doubt that 
this book would long withstand the claims of a rival. 

We should like to quote some of the remarkable 
things Mr. Folkard has collected : they are extremely 
curious and valuable to the folk-lorist, and many of 
the items will be almost entirely new, even to students 
of some considerable knowledge. Our space, how- 
ever, cannot afford this luxury, though our readers 
would, we doubt not, gladly have some of the curio- 
sities placed before them. We willingly, however, 
in lieu of this, recommend the volume itself to the 
notice of our readers, where, besides the letter-press, 
will be found one or two very curious illustrations, 

roduced from old herbals, and giving a very capital 
idea of what the ancients thought of the plant world 
around them. Finally, we cannot forbear asking 
Mr. Folkard why he printed so goodly and substantial 
a volume with such questionable specimens of type as 
title-page and head-lines exhibit. 


Notes on the Civil Costume in England from the Con- 
quest to the Regency, as exemplified in the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. By the Hon, LEwIs 
WINGFIELD. London, 1884. (William Clowes.) 
4to, pp. vii, 38. 

The drawings given in this most welcome book are 
excellent in execution and design, and are all taken from 
authentic sources, which are duly acknowledged and 
set forth. They alone give a picture of the times 
which is exceedingly realistic. ‘The two ends of the 
period are by far the most artistic and practical, the 
interesting figure illustrating the Conqueror’s time 
being far nearer the beautiful figure of George IV.’s 
time than any of the many absurdities which belong 
to intermediate periods. Many will no doubt wish 
to possess Mr. Wingfield’s handsome book, which they 
may well place on drawing-room tables as a memento 
of the Health Exhibition, but we can assure our 
readers that it is worth possessing as a very good key 
to the larger works on English costume, one of the best 
handmaids of domestic history. The most interest- 
ing figure is that of the carter in smock frock, 1470. 
Plain and homely it is ; but it gives an idea that the 
England of those days was not without its comforts 
to the poorer classes. 
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Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
guarian Society. Vol. i., 1883. Manchester, 
1884. (Blacklock.) 8vo, pp. 116. 


With Professor Boyd Dawkins as president, and 
Mr. Yates as secretary, this society started a year 
ago, and though its first volume is small, it is 
eminently practical and solid. All archzeologists have 
long ago recognised what an immense deal of good 
work is to be done by local societies—work that can 
be done only on the spot, and by men who know and 
love the country where they dwell; but, alas! it 
wants directing and managing. Why cannot all the 
local societies act in concert, one begin where the 
other leaves off, one help another, and all work toa 
common end, viz., the exhaustive archzological survey 
of the whole kingdom? An archeological congress 
might perhaps bring this about, but we venture to 
think that the Society of Antiquaries in London 
ought to lead the way. Dr. March, in the volume 
before us, has an exceedingly valuable paper on the 
road over Blackstone Edge, and it is accompanied 
by coloured illustrations, which show the general 
surface and the sections. His investigations are 
curious, and, it appears to us, complete in the 
minuteness of the detail he supplies to support his 
theory that the roadway is an ancient Roman way, 
used and built for carriage traffic. But we would 
observe, the roadway does not end or begin in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. It travels through other 
counties, most of which have archeological societies 
at work, and which might carry on the investigation 
of this and other great roadways in a manner worthy 
of the subject. We shall never thoroughly realize 
the extent of the Roman sway in England until we 
have a full history of Roman roadways ; and such a 
history, we contend, is best done by the admirable 
machinery of the county archeological societies. Of 
the other subjects discussed, Mr. Axon has a paper 
on the ‘*‘Wardley Skull-house,” so named from. 
Wardley Hall, where is kept a skull which is con- 
nected with many curious traditions, parallels to which 
are to be found in other countries, and which are 
extremely curious ; and of the local subjects, Mr. 
Esdaile has papers on “ Kersal Cell” and ‘‘ Pen- 
wortham,” Mr. Bateman on ‘‘ Autographs,” and Mr. 
Letts on some fragments of a brass in Manchester 
Cathedral. Lord Crawford gives some interesting 
particulars, accompanied by two photographs, of some 
early MSS. and printed books in his collection. We 
heartily wish this society all success; and may we 
suggest, as the one word of complaint, that a better 
index would be most acceptable ? 





Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Vol. ii., 
part ii. (London, 1884: Longmans.) 8vo, pp. 117- 
223. 


This part is devoted to studies of history before the 
Conquest, on Christianity in Roman Britain ; Saxon 
invasion, and its influence on our character as a race ; 
the language and literature of the English before the 
Conquest. By far the most valuable is the first-men- 
tioned of these, by Mr. Henry H. Howorth. It deals 
with a subject which is intimately connected with our 


political history of later days, and it is needless to say 
that in Mr. Howorth’s hands it is considered with the 
breadth of view and research which he commands in 
all his studies. The ethnological facts which Mr. 
Palmer gives are no doubt of considerable interest ; 
but the subject wants, and deserves, more extensive 
handling, and more minute local inquiry. Dr. Rolles- 
ton’s researches seem to be unknown to Mr. Palmer, 
but, nevertheless, we welcome this independent con- 
tribution towards a subject much in need of technical 
handling. 





Aungeroyle Society (July and August, 1884). 


This part commences a new series, and contains 
‘‘The Nauigation and Vyages of Lewis Wertomannus, 
in the yeere of our Lorde 1503,” to Arabia, Egypt, 
Persia, Syria, Ethiopia, and East Indies. This 
tractate is exceedingly curious, and printing and style 
are excellent. We hope the society will give us more 
of these early travels, accompanied by some biblio- 
graphical particulars of the original publications, which 
are sadly lacking in the present instance. 





The Western Antiquary. Edited by W. H. K. 
WRIGHT. September and.October, 1884. (Ply- 
mouth: Luke.) 4to. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Edited by REv. 
B. H. BLACKIE. Julyand October, 1884. (London : 
Kent & Co.) 8vo. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes. Edited 
by W. D. Pink. (Leigh: Chronicle Office.) 4to. 

The Hull Quarterly. Edited by W. G. B. PAGE. 
October, 1884. (Hull: Brown & Sons.) 4to. 

Byegones relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
April to June, 1884. (Oswestry: Caxton Press.) 
4to. 


It will be seen by this increased list of local 
gleaners that the welcome which was prognosticated 
and wished for our old friends from Gicteutesiive 
and Oswestry has been extended unto other districts ; 
and we are glad to see it. Every district ought to 
possess its historical gleaner. There is not one of 
these now under notice which does not reflect credit 
upon editor and publisher alike. 





The Bradford Antiquary. Part iii. (Bradford : 
Gaskarth, 1884.) 8vo. 


This new part of the Bradford Historical Society’s 
publications is distinguished by a facsimile from 
the “‘ Duchy of Lancaster Records.” Mr. Empsall’s 
papers, four in number, are all good, but the most 
interesting is that giving an account of the social life 
in Bradford in the fourteenth century. The Kirkgate, 
Bradford, is illustrated from an old painting, and 
affords an interesting glimpse at old Bradford. The 
old house at Pudsey, 1651, is also very curious, and 
it illustrates an interesting chapter in nonconformist 
history at Bradford. 
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Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
LL.D. Being a facsimile reproduction of the first 
edition published in 1759. With an Introduction 
by Dr. James Macaulay. (London: Elliot Stock, 
1884.) 2 vols. 8vo. 

Most of us will be only too glad to get this fac- 
simile of one of our famous English classics, and it 
comes to us at a time when our thoughts go back to 
the large-hearted Englishman who has left his name 
as a memorial of those who can fight, and fight well, 
the uphill work of life with the pen. Everything that 
modern art can do has been done in the preparation 
of these volumes, which we should think would soon 
become “ literary curiosities.” They are presented to 
us in the old binding, with the old title-page :— Zhe 
Prince of Abissinia : a tale. In two volumes. London : 
Printed for R. and J. Dodsley in Pall Mall, and W. 
Johnston in Ludgate Street, MDCCLIX.—and with all 
the old characteristics of printing and general appear- 
ance. And Dr. Macaulay, in his interesting prefatory 
note, recalls the circumstances under which these two 
volumes were produced, namely, to provide the means 
for burying the author’s dead mother. Everything 
connected with the book will be interesting to lovers 
of Johnson, and we believe that they are still the 
majority of Englishmen. 


as al 
SPeetings of Antiquarian 

Societies. 

——>—_ 


METROPOLITAN. 

London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society.— Nov. 12th. —Mr. J. F. Wadmore in the 
chair.—Mr. G. L. Gomme read a paper on “ The Early 
Municipal History of London.” He pointed out that 
the fact one was most anxious to get at in a question 
of this kind was as to whether the Roman or Saxon 
system of polity predominated in the government of 
London. And they could not get at this unless they 
discovered the relationship of Roman custom to Saxon 
custom. Most of the customs which could be traced 
to a Teutonic origin simply remained as municipal 
customs, and had never attained the force of municipal 
law, and this seemed to point to the permanence of 
Roman institutions. He then gave numerous examples 
in illustration of his suggestion.—The Secretary read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Recent Discoveries made on the line of 
the Inner Circle Railway and at Bevis Marks,” illustrat- 
ing it with plans, diagrams, etc. He said that in making 
the necessary excavations for the Inner Circle Rail- 
way the contractors came upon the remains of one of 
the bastions which formed part of the old London Wall. 
This contained several sculptured stones of much in- 
terest. On reference to Agas’s map, published in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, it would be found that 
four of these bastions figured on the map, each with a 
tower at the top, so that at that time they were still 
standing. ‘These bastions seemed to have been built 
in medizval times for the purpose of strengthening 
the wall, and that was probably the reason why these 
large Roman stones were used for their bases. They 
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would have to take whatever material they could find, 
and these were of such a size that they could not have 
been brought from any great distance. Three of them 
were at Camomile Street, St. John’s Street, Minories, 
and Bevis Marks respectively. The society had now 
examined each of the bastions.—Mr. J. D. Mathews 
read a paper entitled “‘ Reminiscences of the Church 
and Parish of St. John the Baptist upon Walbrook,” in 
the course of which he said that the Skinners’ Com- 
pany had for more than five centuries been identified 
with the parish and church, attending a service which 
was held on Corpus Christi Day until the removal of 
the edifice, since when they had been held in a neigh- 
bouring church. 

Philological Society.—Nov. 7th.—Rev. Prof. 
Skeat, President, in the chair.—The President read 
a paper on ‘Some English Etymologies.” The 
Latinised name £¢he/dreda (whence our word taw- 
dry) is from Anglo-Saxon <“£thelthry'th, t.., noble 
strength, Fresh quotations were also produced in 
confirmation of the etymologies already given of the 
following words, namely, con, curmudgeon, saunter, 
scan, set, spruce, tee-totum.—Prince L.-L. Bonaparte 
read a paper, ‘One Word more on Artichoke.” 

Royal Asiatic.—Nov. 17th.—Sir W. Muir, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
**On the Bearing of the Bantu Languages of South 
Africa on the Aryan Family of Languages,” by the 
Rev. T. W. Kolbe, to which the reader of the paper, 
Mr. R. N. Cust, added some valuable remarks, —and 
‘*On Recent Archzological Researches on the Budd- 
hist Remains near Sambhur, in Rajputana,” by 
Surgeon-Major Hendley, with an exhibition of a 
considerable collection of objects found on the spot, 
including many coins. 

New Shakespere.—Nov. 14th.—The Rev. W. A. 
Harrison in the chair.—Miss Leigh-Noel read the 
second division of her paper, ‘‘ Shakspere’s Garden 
of Girls: II. Hardy Blossoms—Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Viola, etc.,” her estimate of these characters being 
discussed at some length by the meeting.—Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall read some notes by Mr. W. G. Stone upon 
difficult passages in ‘‘ As You Like It.” 

Royal Archzological Institute.—Nov. 6th— 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite in the chair.—Prebendary 
Scarth read an account of the recent discoveries on 
the site of the Roman baths at Bath.—Mr. Scarth 
also communicated an account of the very interesting 
remains uncovered by Pére de la Croix at D’Herbord, 
not far from Poitiers. These consist of an entire 
Roman provincial watering-place, with its temples, 
baths, hotels, and theatre, the whole covering an 
area of about eight acres.—Mr. W. F. Petrie gave 
an account of some Roman antiquities discovered 
by himself while excavating at San for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund.—Mr. E. Peacock communicated 
some additional notes on the subject of swan marks. 

Anthropological Institute.—Nov. 11th.—Prof. 
Flower, President, in the chair—Mr. F. Galton 
described the object, method, and appliances of the 
late Anthropometric Laboratory at the International 
Health Exhibition.—Mr. H. O. Forbes read a paper 
** On the People of the Island of Buru.” 

Society of Biblical Archezology.—Nov. 4th.— 
Dr. Birch, President, in the chair. -- Dr. Birch 
described four fragments of papyrus belonging to the 
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Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, and kindly 
allowed to be exhibited by the secretary of the Science 
and Art Department.—Mr. E. A. Budge read some 
notes on Egyptian stelz, principally of the Eighteenth 


Dynasty. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Nov. toth. 

—Mr. J. W. Clark, President, in the chair.—Prof. 
Hughes gave an account of the opening of a tumulus 
in Upper Hare Park. Most of the remains were 
found in the south-western portion—the north-eastern 
had not yet been explored. They consisted of skele- 
tons buried whole on their sides, with the arms and 
legs doubled up ; of bones and charcoal showing 
evidence of cremation; of rude urns; of one um 
ornamented with a shoulder and cris-cross lines in- 
dented. Over them there was, towards the lower 
margin, a thick accumulation of earth, due to the 
washing and trampling down of the mound. In this 
were fragments of Roman pottery and two Roman 
coins of Galba and Ouintillus, Over the surface 
medizeval and later remains were scattered. Prof. 
Hughes then described the results of his investiga- 
tions along the line of the Maiden Way. The Maiden 
Way in the district referred to was only one of a 
number of smooth, trampled-out cattle-tracks. Many 
of these were very ancient. That a portion, at any 
rate, of what is pointed out as the Roman road is 
only one of these tracks, was proved by a clear 
section, partly artificial and partly natural, cut across 
the line of the supposed road near where it crosses 
Macadam’s road from Alston to Kendal. Here it 
was clear that there was no road of any kind, although 
it was a part of the route where, if anywhere, some 
construction was wanted to carry them over the 
swampy ground. He thought, therefore, that the 
Roman road, if there were one there, must be laid 
down again on different evidence from that upon 
which we had hitherto relied. Prof. Hughes next 
described the camp at Whitley, near Alston, and the 
portion of the Maiden Way south of that town. 
Having described in greater detail the characters 
referred to, he pointed out that the camp at Whitley 
was in all essential points British. —Dr. Bryan Walker 
read a paper on the /uguisitio Comitatus Cantabri- 
gtensis. 
° Cambridge Philological Society.—Oct. 23rd. 
~-Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair.—Mr. Mag- 
nisson read a paper on the words 4 bravndom in 
Havamdl, v. 2, which he regarded as synonymous 
with @ sktSum, ‘*on snow-shoes.”—Mr. Whitelaw 
communicated a paper of suggestions on passages in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Birmingham Natural History and Micro- 
scopical Society.—Nov. 22nd.—The Sociological 
Section of this society made an excursion to “ Dr. 
Johnson’s Country” under the leadership of Mr. Sam 
Timmins. On arriving at the Cathedral the party 
was met by the Rev. Canon Lonsdale, who pointed 
out the many beauties of the building, calling special 
attention to the restoration of the west front, now 
nearly completed. Afterwards an address was de- 
livered by Mr. Sam Timmins on “ Dr. Johnson and 
his connection with Lichtield.”’ 


Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian So- 
ciety.—Nov. 18th.—The Rev. Minor Canon Letts 
presided. —Mr. E. Bailey read a short communication 
respecting certain old books in his possession relating 
to Lancashire and Cheshire, which he exhibited to 
the members.—Mr. C. W. Sutton, chief librarian of 
the city of Manchester, made a communication on the 
books and manuscripts in the Manchester Reference 
Library bearing upon the antiquities of Lancashire ; 
and a large number of these he placed at the disposal 
of the meeting. The books included works relati 
to Lancashire generally, tracts concerning the civi 
wars and the siege of Manchester, some of Tim 
Bobbin’s own note-books ; a collection of Manchester 
newspapers, including Whitworth’s Manchester Maga- 
sine from 1733 to 1760, and the Lancashire Journal 
from 1738 to 1740, Baines’s Lancashire, extended 
into 10 vols. by Jesse Lee ; a Manchester Directory 
of 1788, and a number of sermons preached in Cross 
Street Chapel. 

Hertfordshire Natural History Society.— 
Nov. 18th.—An address on ‘‘ Our Serpent Foes in 
India” was delivered by Sir Joseph Fayrer. Mr. J. 
Evans occupied thechair. The lecture was illustrated 
by diagrams and specimens of several snakes. 

Glasgow aotknsioaion Society.—Nov. 2oth. 
—Prof. Veitch, president, in the chair—Mr. G. 
L. Gomme delivered the introductory address of the 
present session. It had, said Mr. Gomme, been a 
marvel to him that the subject of archaic society— 
village, family, and clan—with all the innumerable 
interesting details connected therewith, had not yet 
found its native historian in Scotland. Drawing atten- 
tion to the chief characteristics of archaic societies, 
he gave Lauder and Kilmaurs as instances of the 
process of decay, leaving the archaic system of culti- 
vation intact, and the archaic village community 
collapsing under events which might place the whole 
lands into the ownership of one individual ; while 
Newton-upon-Ayr afforded evidence of the exactly 
opposite process. Mr. Gomme then dealt with sur- 
vivals of the tribal community. 

Edinburgh Geological Society.—Nov. 20th.— 
Mr. William Ferguson in the chair.—Professor James 
Geikie gave an address on ‘‘ The Ice Age in Europe 
and North America.” The subject of glaciation seemed 
to be now pretty well worn ; but he gathered from the 
fact that some writers could still be found who read in 
our superficial deposits strong evidence of the Deluge, 
that a short outline of what we really did know might 
not be unacceptable. He would restrict attention to 
three questions, which were—(1) the former extent of 
glaciation, (2) changes of climate during the Ice Age, 
and (3) the results of fluvio-glacial action. Treating 
first of the former extent of glaciation in Europe, the 
lecturer remarked that we were as well acquainted 
with the distribution of glacier-ice in our continent 
during the Ice Age as we were with that of existing 
glacier regions. He gave a brief outline of the 


evidence upon which our knowledge of former glacial 
conditions is based, describing first the phenomena of 
striated and disrupted rock surfaces, and next giving 
some details with regard to the subglacial déris—the 
clay, sand, gravel, stones, boulders, and blocks which 
form solargea proportion of the so-called drift. Boulder- 
clay was met with in Switzerland, North Italy, Corsica, 
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as well as in the lower valley of the Rhone in France,and 
in the Pyrenees and other Spanish ranges. Professor 
Geikie then gave some account of the directions fol- 
lowed by the wandered blocks or erratics of Northern 
Europe, and showed how the evidence under this 
head, combined with that yielded by the ice-scratched 
and shattered rock-surfaces, had enabled geologists to 
track the spoor of the ice over vast tracts of our con- 
tinent. From a study of these and similar phenomena, 
it had been demonstrated that at the climax of the 
Ice Age a large part of Northern Europe was covered 
with glacier-ice. And this ice-sheet moved outwards 
in all directions from the high grounds of Scandinavia. 
Some account was next given of that portion of the 
northern ice-sheet which covered the British area. It 
was shown that the British ice flowed outwards in all 
directions from the dominant elevations of the land, 
pushing out to sea so as to overwhelm the Outer 
Hebrides, and extending beyond the Irish coasts out 
into the Atlantic. At the same time the British and 
Scandinavian ice-fields coalesced, filling up the entire 
basin of the North Sea, and overflowing the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. The lecturer then proceeded to 
describe the glacial conditions of the mountain districts 
of Middle and Southern Europe. 
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A Few Gleanings from a Book on Coins.—In 
Mr. Poole’s Catalogue of the Townshend Collection 
of Swiss Coins, 1878, two or three folk-lore or 
anthropological items present themselves. The names 
of Schaffhausen, the Skiff House, in Switzerland, and 
Miihlhausen, the Mill House, in Elsas or Alsace, are 
very suggestive of the primitive condition of these 
two localities. At p. 277, Mr. Poole points out the 
curious error to which we owe the Savages as the 
heraldic supporters of the arms of Luzern; and at 
pp. 48-9 the writer recognizes in the Bear in the 
arms of Bern a vestige of ancient nature-worship. 
It may, perhaps, be added that the silver thalers of 
Luzern, 1813 and 1814, have not those supporters, 
nor do I concur with Mr. Poole in his supposition 
as to the symbolical meaning of the Bear. The 
Townshend cabinet, though marvellously rich, is far 
from complete. Some pieces the collector was not 
fortunate enough to procure; but a few, I believe, 
are what the French describe as zutrouvable.—W. 
CAREW HAZLITT. 

Ancient Methods of Carpentering.—The first 
and early method of making deals was by splitting 
the wood with wedges, and then dressing the boards 
with axe and adze. A high room in Castle Grant, 
at Abernethy, appears to have been floored with 
deals made in this way, and never planed. The 
marks of the adze across the boards are still visible. 
The floor has another mark of antiquity : the nails 
appear all to have been made by a country smith, the 
bonnets being as broad as a small halfpenny.—See 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, 1794, vol. 
xiii., 132. 





Payments to French Minstrels.—In the sale 
catalogue of autograph letters of Mr. Julian Marshall 
occur the following entries, which appear worthy ofa 
comer in the note-book. They were sold by Sotheby’s 


on 26th and 27th June last. Scrap-book containing 
orders for payment, and receipts of the salaries of 
French minstrels of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, 
together with certificates and receipts of various - 
sonages up to the end of the 18th century—the whole 
forming a most valuable, highly interesting, and quite 
unique collection of documents :—1340 and 1342. 
Orders from the Count of Blois to pay Guille, a min- 
strel, 50 sous tournois of his wages to Christmas, 1340, 
and two mines de b/és for the support of his wife and 
household. 1348. Order from the Count of Blois to 
the keeper of his accounts to pay certain sums for 
various things ; among others, 2 coursers, and the con- 
firmation and grant of a piece of land from the Queen 
of Germany. 1389. Two orders from Louis, son of 
the King of France, Duke of Touraine and Count of 
Valois, to his valet-de-chambre aud treasurer, Jehan 
Poulain, to pay Colin, his minstrel, 50 francs in gold 
for distribution amongst the other minstrels, dated 
March roth, and to pay 80 francs to his minstrels, dated 
December Ioth ; also receipt of the above Colin for 80 
francs. 1392. Certificate from Boniface de Mores that 
Godefroy le Fevre, valet-de-chambre to the Duke of 
Orleans, has given to the minstrels of the Duke of 
Bavaria 50 francs, to the minstrels of Mons. de Bourbon 
18 francs, and 10 francs for hoods and bells for 
falconers.—Order from Louis, son of the King of 
France, Duke of Orleans, Count of Valois and of 
Beaumont, to allow, in the accounts of Jehan Poulain, 
50 francs in gold to be distributed amongst certain 
minstrels, and an acknowledgment of Jehan Portevin, 
king of the minstrels of the kingdom of France, of the 
said 50 francs. 1393. Acknowledgment from Gubozo, 
a minstrel of the king, of 30 francs received from 
Godefroy le Fevre, on the part of the Duke of Orleans. 

Ancient Furniture of Queen Anne, Consort 
of James I.—The Palace of Dunfermline was oc- 
cupied by Queen Anne, consort of James I., and 
tradition continues to point out the chimney of the 
apartment where Charles I. was born. About 1750 
the Queen’s house adjoining the palace was occupied 
by a Mr. Muir. But about 1780 it gradually fell into 
ruins, and has now entirely disappeared. ‘There was 
to be seen in the bed-chamber of an inn at Dunferm- 
line the nuptial bed of Queen Anne, which she is 
said to have brought with her from Denmark. Some 
time before her death, the housekeeper made a present 
of the Queen’s bed to the Earl of Elgin. The bed 
was of walnut-tree, of curious workmanship, and 
ornamented with several antique figures neatly carved. 
Another piece of furniture which belonged to Queen 
Anne was in the possession of a private family at 
Dunfermline. It is a kind of cabinet, which the 
people used to call the Queen’s ambrie, of very 
curious workmanship, finely polished and ornamented 
with a variety of figures, some of which indicate a 
very strange fancy. One figure has the head and 
neck of a man, the wings of an eagle, and the body 
of alion. This cabinet, like the bed, was of walnut- 
tree, and is said likewise to have been brought from 
Denmark.—See Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, 1794, vol. xiii., p. 440. 
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An important discovery of Roman remains has 
lately been made at the back of the Old Rose and 
Crown Inn, Ilkley, opposite the parish church. In 
making alterations and improvements at the back 
premises, undoubted Roman walls, stones zz s¢¢u, and 
others tumbled about, have been dug up. One appears 
to bear an inscription, but much mutilated. 


The rearranging of the Armoury of Moscow, which 
contains many valuable and interesting specimens of 
ancient Russian silver ornaments and vessels, besides 
- many other curiosities, has been made an occasion for 
having the collection photographed. These photo- 
graphs will be shortly published in an album, and at 
a moderate price. 


The announcement recently made of the discovery 
at an old bookstall of Ward’s autograph collection of 
sacred songs and compositions, and the decipherment, 
by Mr. Nichols, of the British Museum, of the system 
of brachygraphy in which the contents of the volume 
were shrouded, has brought to light the existence of 
a mass of art criticism and miscellaneous notes, 
written by Ward in the same hieroglyphic. 


In the church of Foktoe, Austria, a mosaic, repre- 
senting Archbishop Patatics, has been accidentally 
found near the high altar. The interior of the church 
was to be painted, and when the old paint had been 
washed off, a magnificent picture, of the existence of 
which the people of Foktoe had no idea, was found. 


The Basilewsky collection of objects of art and 
curiosity, which has long been one of the best known 
in Paris, has just been acquired by the Russian 
Government for a price, it is said, of 500,000 francs. 


A short time ago, as one of the Tees Commissioners’ 
dredges was working on the south side of the river, 
near Blue House Point, the buckets brought up two 
bones, each from twelve to fifteen inches long. These 
bones were handed to Mr. Mcfarlane, who at once 
identified them as the remains of one of those huge 
animals of the saurian tribe which inhabited this part 
of the world in prehistoric days. ° 


A beautiful statue of Bacchus has recently been 
discovered in a hollow place beneath the staircase in 
the library at Hadrian’s Villa, Rome. It represents 
the god not as the coarse dissipated old man, but 
according to his latter aspect, as a beautiful effeminate 
youth. It is singularly well preserved, the righi 
hand only being missing. The new statue represents 
a youth standing with the weight of the body thrown 
on the right leg ; the right hand is raised, and held, 
it is supposed, the two-handled wine-cup, or Zantharos, 
of Bacchus. Over the right shoulder is thrown a 
nebris (fawnskin), which falls back and front with 
studied symmetry. 


The parish church of Grove, on the borders of 
Beds and Bucks, but situate in the latter county, is 
said to be the smallest and most curious church in 
England. The parish contains under twenty inhabit- 
ants, and the church will comfortably seat a few 


more than that number. This church has just been 
restored. 


An intimation having been made that Roman 
remains had been discovered in the neighbourhood of 


Wyvenhoe, a party of zealous antiquaries proceeded 


thither on Monday November 24th, including Mr. 
Harwood, of Church Hall, Alresford; Rev. C. 
Hewson, of Fingringhoe; Mr. J. D. Ward, Elmstead; 
Mr. M. H. Barton, Alresford Lodge; Mr. A. 
Stannard, of Greenstead Hall; Mr. C. Golding, 
Colchester. The party at once set to work in digging 
and uncovering the ground, and it became evident 
they were standing upon the remains of an extensive 
Roman villa. Proceeding with the search, various 
floors, inlaid with tesselated pavements, of considerable 
size—formerly separate apartments—were uncovered, 
extending in parallelogram form over a considerable 
distance of more than 300 feet, and a suggestion was 
made by Mr. Golding, who superintended the excava- 
tions, that other sites in the field should be opened. 
This resulted in the successful discoveries of numerous 
cinerary and other urns and pottery. In some ofthem, 
especially those of the black and light grey ware, ashes 
of burnt substances, apparently of human remains, 
were come upon, and the whole spot appears to be 
imbued with remnants of ashes, bones, and urns. 
Remains of deer and ox bones were unearthed, and 
burnt ashes, charcoal, oyster and other shells, are found 
throughout the field. The painted colouring, chiefly 
red, but occasionally interspersed with green, black, 
and yellow, was clearly discernible, although when 
exposed to the air after the damp earth they gradually 
crumbled into decay. Specimens were, however, pre- 
served, and the ‘* Samian ” ware, with pieces of glazed 
black pottery with red devices of flowers and other 
figures, green glass, and tiles, etc., fully repaid the 
searchers. The site, being upon an eminence, com- 
mands an extensive view of the creek and port of 
Brightlingsea, and upon critical enquiries, although it 
is now known from its size as the Eight-acre Field, it 
formerly bore the appellation of ‘‘ Near-Ford Field,” 
a name suggestive in itself that a ford across the creek 
was formerly passable here, and even until a late 
time it seems that one has been used by the villagers. 
The utmost courtesy and attention was rendered by 
the occupier of the farm, Mr. M. H. Barton, who 
generously granted the permission to make the 
explorations. 


About three months ago Bishop Wilkinson, Zulu- 
land, suggested the restoration of the old cross at 
Denbury, which, in its dilapidated condition, has 
stood adjoining the conduit in the centre of the 
village, from time immemorial. The manipulation 
and erection of the memorial cross was delegated to 
Mr. Blackler, of Torquay, and on the 24th November 
it was put up. 


The ancient church at Broughton, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, which has been undergoing extensive 
restoration, has been reopened. The whole of the 
pillars and arches have been cleared of the plaster that 
was upon them, and now show the finely-moulded 
— in their original beauty. The bases of the 
pillars have been exposed to view, and were found to 
be remains of still older work than the existing pillars, 
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three of them being covered with Runic work, and 
two others being the base and capital of a Norman 
doorway, re-used when the present pillars of Decorated 
style were built. The jambs and heads of the windows, 
it was found, had originally been of ashlar work, but 
most of this had been removed and plaster quoins 
formed. The western wall, the once eastern face of 
the nave of the original Saxon church, has been 
stripped of its modern plaster, and is seen to show 
the history of the older portions of the church. The 
old Saxon arch in this wall is very remarkable, and 
above it is a band of herring-bone masonry eight feet 
wide. The old Saxon nave has once again been 
cleared of the rubbish, and is now open to the present 
nave. The Earl of Yarborough is restoring the roof 
of the Anderson Chapel, and also the monuments in it. 


A perfect specimen of a supposed Roman key, 
together with a Roman bodkin and coins of the 
emperors Vespasian (A.D. 79) and Nerva (A.D. 76), 
have just been exhumed by some workmen who were 
digging foundations in the Pelham. and Rawston 
Roads, Colchester. The key and bodkin are in an 
excellent state of preservation, but the coins are some- 
what corroded. 


The existence of a Roman dwelling in a field near 
Purwell Mill, Hitchin, has long been suspected, in 
consequence of Roman coins, broken bricks, and 
pottery having at different times been turned up by 
the plough. The owner of the field, having given 
permission for the ground to be opened, the result 
was the discovery of one room, in which there is a 
tesselated pavement, in a fair state of preservation. 
Several coins of the time of Constantinus II. and 
Magnentius were also found; these, it is thought, 
were struck about the year 340. Constantinus IT. 
received from his father the provinces of Gaul and 
Britain as his share of the empire. A _ great 
quantity of broken crockery has also been turned 
up, and a small piece of a glass urn. The walls 
of the house seem to have been built of large 
flints, which appear to have been squared for the 
purpose ; a number of bricks are constantly being 
discovered. The floors of the room are covered by 
the great ridge tiles which lie just as they fell 1,500 
years ago. A lane, which in Roman times probably 
connected St. Albans with the Ickneild Way at 
Ickleford, runs close by the villa, which appears to 
front it. 


We are pleased to hear that Mr. G. Blacker Morgan 
is about to reprint the Reports of the Commissioners 
of Charities for England and Wales, extending from 
1819 to 1837. The first volume, dealing with Mon- 
mouthshire, will shortly be issued. These Reports 
are invaluable as the only authentic records of the 
foundation of ancient grammar schools, colleges, alms- 
houses, hospitals, etc. The history of each charitable 
foundation is given, reciting charters, wills, grants, 
etc., and exhibiting an interesting picture of ancient 
manners, customs, and superstitions. These records 
are well worth reprinting, and are of great interest, 
not only to the antiquary, but also to the general 
reader. The number of copies will be limited, and 
issued to subscribers only. : 


The final consignment of the carved stonework of 


the gateway presented to the South Kensington 
Museum by his Highness the Maharajah Scindiah, 
recently arrived in London, but owing to the great 
size and weight of the pieces of masonry, it has been 
found impossible to assign a suitable place to it in any 
part of the present buildings. 


The ancient parish church of Hope, Shropshire, 
which has been restored through the exertions of the 
rector, was re-opened on November 11th. Founded 
originally in the sixth century, the church was dedicated 
to St. Cynfarch. A north aisle was added probably 
soon afterward, but this is only known by the frag- 
ments of the foundation, which remain embedded by 
the side of the present north wall. The existing south 
aisle was added in the thirteenth century, and its 
architecture is better preserved than the rest of the 
church, which has since undergone many alterations 
and restorations. The nave and south aisle are divided 
by an arcade of fourteenth century design, and the 
tower is of the same date. Parts of the nave are 
very ancient, but the deal roof is a modern construc- 
tion. Under the east window is the earliest piece of 
masonry in the building. The last restoration of the 
church was effected about sixty years ago. The 
present restoration has had the effect of completely 
changing the appearance of the interior of the church ! 
In the course of pulling up the stone floors the lids of 
two Norman coffins were discovered, and these have 
been built into the south wall of the church, as well as 
an ancient stone, found in restoring the inside of the 
tower, and bearing the inscription : ‘‘ Mors omnibvs 
commvynis.” Some well-preserved specimens of twelfth 
century work, found under the floor of the nave, have 
also been utilised in the repair of the south wall, in 
which are to be seen two complete millstones almost 
side by side. 


Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, the architect engaged in the 
restoration of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, has 
supplied the following to 7he Building News :—This 
fine church is the largest parish church in England, 
with the exception of Great Yarmouth, which is said 
to exceed it in area by one square foot. The steeple 
is the highest among parish churches, while it is only 
surpassed by two of our cathedrals—Salisbury and 
Norwich. It is probably unrivalled in the perfect 
gracefulness which marks its design. Its erection was 
begun in 1373 by the Botonerfamily. The steeple is 
in three stages, its tower, which is 136 feet high ; the 
octagonal lantern, 32 ft. 6in.; and the spire, 130 feet; 
the total height, including the vane, being 303 feet. 
The tower is four stories in height, the upper one 
being pierced with two fine windows on each face, 
and decorated with what were formerly richly-carved 
niches filled with 32 figures. Every part has been 
elaborately wrought with mouldings and panelling ; 
but the whole surface has now decayed to such an 
extent that hardly a single moulding can be found re- 
taining its section. It is not only the steeple which 
needs extensive repairs ; the eastern part of the church 
is almost ruinous, while the roofs are much decayed 
and in some places dangerous. They are all ancient 
and of much interest. At present the noble tower 
arch is blocked up, and the fine west windows lost to 
the church. The tower groining has gone to make 
way for a great erection of timber which carries the 
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bells. The interior of the tower has been magnificent, 
the groining being at a great height, and every part 
richly panelled and moulded. 

The work of excavating the ruins of Roche Abbey 
is being actively continued under the direction of Lord 
Lumley, and his brother-in-law, the Hon. W. T. 
Orde-Powlett. Special attention has recently been 
directed to the exploration of the burial ground. 
When the original floor of the burial ground had been 
reached, about seven stone coffins, containing human 
remains, were exposed to view. In some instances 
they were three-parts above the floor, and in others 
the lids only were visible. The larger ones measured 
7 feet in length, 2 feet at the head, 18 inches at the 
foot, and about 2 feet in height, and the smallest 
about 6 ft. 6 in. in length, 18 inches at the head, and 
12 inches at the foot. Those on the first layer are 
made of solid rock, with places cut out for the head 
and shoulders, and the lids are slanted from the centre. 
Those forming the second layer of tombs are much 
more rude, and are made with slab bottoms, limestone 
sides, and flat slab roofs. In each of the latter cases 
there is a hole at the bottom to allow any water or 
moisture from the bodies to drain out. In this row 
of coffins clear proof is exhibited that the tombs have 
been disturbed at some period since the bodies were 
first interred, as in one or two cases the tombs seemed 
to be well-built, and yet some of the bones were 
evidently missing, while those that remained were in 
excellent condition. In one skeleton there was a set 
of teeth in a good state of preservation. It is in- 
tended to explore the burial ground beyond the 
buttress to the depth of the original floor of the 
Abbey, and leave all the tombs which are visible 
above that level exposed to view. It is hoped that 
some inscriptions will be found upon the tombs in the 
unexplored parts which will give a clue to dates, 

A bagful of historical documents relating to the 
proceedings which led to the siege of Carlisle in 1644 
and 1645 has been found under a beam in the triforium 
of Carlisle Cathedral by some workmen who were 
doing repairs. The documents bear date 1642 and 
1643, and they must have been hidden under the beam 
240 years ago. They have been taken possession of 
by the Dean and Chapter, who intend to have them 
examined by experts. 
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Correspondence. 
DESCENDANTS OF "BRADSHAW. 


It has always been believed in our family that we 
could claim the doubtful distinction of being descended 
from Bradshaw, the regicide, but unfortunately I have 
not access to any genealogies, and I have just been 
reading in Willis’s Current Notes, for February, 1853, 
that, ‘he married Mary the daughter of Thomas 
Marbury, of Marbury, and died without issue 1659.” 
Perhaps some of the readers of THE ANTIQUARY 
could give me some information on the point of his 
descendants (if any), and confer a favour upon 

MAUDE CARTER. 

St. Peter’s Rectory, Wallingford. 


BILL FOR LEGALIZING POLYGAMY. 


(Vol. x., pp. 27, 87.) 

There were two members named Mallet sat in the 
parliament of 1675—Sir John Mallet, Knight, for the 
Burgh of Minehead, from 1661 to 1678, and Michael 
Mallet, for the Burgh of Milbournport, from 1660 to 
1678. JAMES GORDON. 


— 
BED-CHAMBERS. 


[Ante, vol. x., pp. 185-190. ] 

Having read in the last numberof THE ANTIQUARY 
a very interesting account of the ‘‘ Bed-room,” I 
venture to send afew extracts to show that one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, mention of ‘* Bed-cham- 
bers’’ is to be found in the account of the death 
of Paulinus Peyvre, by Matthew Paris, under date 
1251, copied from Zhe Gentleman’s Houses, or How to 
place English Residences, by Robert Kerr :— “‘ Tod- 
dington Manor, Bedfordshire. A mansion built at 
Toddington in Bedfordshire by a gentleman of Henry 
III.’s time, named Paulin Peyvre, is recorded to have 
been a wonder of its day. It is chiefly interesting to 
us, by reason of its being said to have included a 
novelty called ‘ Bed Chambers.’ It is sometimes found 
that kings build for use, and courtiers for show, and 
therefore, it becomes a question whether the word 
‘ Bed-chambers ’ may not signify the existence of some- 
thing at Toddington which we have not been prepared 
for by our examination of the Royal residences at 
Freemantle and Woolmer.” In Philemon Holland’s 
translation of Camden’s Britannia, A.D. 1610, p. 401, 
it isstated:—‘‘ Moreinto the east, Tuddington sheweth 
a faire House, goodly to bee seene, which Sir Henry 
Cheney, made by Queene Elizabeth Baron Cheney 
of Tudington (szc), built, and shortly after died sans 
issue. Where also, in old time, Paulin Pever a 
Courtier and Sewer to K Henry the third (as Mathew 
Paris witnesseth) built astrong house, with the Haul, 
Chappel, Chambers and other house of Stone, and 
the same covered with lead, with Orchards also and 
Parkes to it, in such sort, as it caused the beholders 
to wonder thereat.” Te account of Matthew Paris, 
date 1251, is: Hic emptor terrarum insatiabilis, mano- 
rium eedificator extitit incomparabilis. Et ut de aliis 
sileamus, unum, videlicet Tudintunum, adeo palatio, 
Capella, Zhalamis, et aliis domibus lapideis, et 
plumbo coopertis, pomariis, vinariis communivit, ut 
intuentibus admirationem parturiret, etc., etc. 

W. Cooper Cooper, F.S.A. 

Toddington Manor, Dunstable. 

oe 
WICK. 
[Ante, vol. x., p. 230.] 

Mr. Horace Round asks, “ Is the meaning of this 
word definitely settled ?”’ 

Well, as regards England, there are two words: 
i. Wick, a village, hamlet, or settlement ; ii. Vicus, 
a way, road, street or thoroughfare. Both forms 
appear to originate in the Sancrit vega, a house, Greek 
oixog, Latin zvcus, with variations in all the Indo- 
European languages ; the Sanskrit vera is from the 
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verb vig, ‘‘ to enter,” while, as a noun, vé¢ means any 
common man, speaking generally, and gives us 
specifically the word vazsya, or common agricultural 
population of all India. From this verb also the 
inhabitants of Northern Europe have obtained the 
viking or creeker, z.¢., a pirate who entered (vig, to 
enter) any open bay or river to forage, and wherever 
these Norsemen or Baltic rovers settled, they formed a 
“Wick,” which thus, as ‘‘ entry,” is in a small way 
the equivalent to port, fortus, a door. 

There is a Wick in Caithness, one in Glamorgan- 
shire; Wyke in Dorsetshire, Wykham in Hants, and 
Greenwyk, near at home. ‘‘ Wickes or Dayries’’ seem 
to be small cattle farms. 

A. HALL. 


———— 


ESSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
[Ante, vol. x., p. 128.] 


Will you kindly allow me to correct two or three 
mistakes in the report of my paper read at the Essex 
Archzeological Society’s meeting (p. 128). The founder 
who records his performance in jingling rhyme at 
Colne Engaine is not Thomas Rider, but Thomas 
Gardiner, a Sudbury founder of last century. The 
only bell of Robert Rider’s in this district which bears 
his name is the third at Ridgwell. Some interesting 
particulars about this founder (1351—1386), with a 
copy of his will, touching his ‘‘ real” estate, may be 
seen in Mr. Stahlschmidt’s recently published Church 
Bells of Surrey. 1 do not think we can say that the 
fifth at Great Yeldham, ‘‘ Mee made the hand of 
William Land,” is one of the o/dest bells in the county, 
though I know not to which of the William Lands to 
assign it. I described it as one of the rudest. The 
SANCTA MARGARETA bell (an I. D.) is rightly assigned 
to Great Maplestead, but the SANCTA KATERINA is 
at Sible Hedingham. The following error does not 
concern my paper, but it needs correction. The 
Deane Monuments are not at Little, but at Great 
Maplestead. 

Iam aware how impossible it is to give in a few 
lines a fair impression of a paper which is mainly 
composed of statistics and details ; but campanology 
is worse than useless if inaccurate, and it is for your 
readers’ sake rather than my own that I venture to 
offer these corrections. 

CEcIL DEEDES. 

Wickham St. Paul’s, Halstead, 

September 20th. 


ae 
DUPLICATE BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


[Ante, vol. x., p. 277] 

The suggestion made by Mr. Leathom that the 
British Museum Library should part with its dupli- 
cate books has been made on many occasions, and 
there seems, at first sight, much to be said in its 
favour. I think, however, nearly every one who has 
considered all the evidence has:come to the conclusion 
that if the trustees were to consent to any exchange or 
sale of duplicates they would commit an error. 

In the first place, it is necessary for the accommo- 
dation of all that there should be more copies 





than one of many important books. On one occasion. 
some eighteen years ago, I made a journey from my 
home in the northern part of Lindsey to London for 
the express purpose of consulting certain books for the 
sake of adding notes to a sixteenth-century record I 
was preparing for the press. I was dismayed to find 
when I began to work that two of my most important 
authorities were in the hands of other students. My 
trouble was of short duration, however, for in both 
cases a duplicate was in the library. A similar thing 
has happened to me on several more recent occasions. 

There is another very strong objection. Has Mr. 
Leathom made up his mind quite distinctly as to what 
is a duplicate? I can assure him that many of us 
have not done so who have devoted no little attention 
to the subject. It by no means follows that because 
the title-pages of two volumes are, or seem to be, 
identical, their contents are so, I have myself exa- 
mined some half-dozen copies of the book known 
as Clement Walker’s History of Independency, all of 
which to the mere cataloguer would have seemed the 
same, yet each differed in important particulars. The 
report of the trial of Lieut.-Col. Lilburne in 1649 
exists in various states. It would be very unwise to 
reject a copy of this interesting book without comparing 
it word for word with every other example in the col- 
lection, What I have stated from personal knowled 
of two seventeenth-century books applies with still 
greater force to those of earlier date. Even in modern 
times it is not an unknown thing for authors to make 
alterations as their books are going through the press, 
so that the earlier and the later copies of the same 
edition differ. Another strong reason for retaining 
duplicates is the fact that some copies have valuable 
manuscript notes in them, or are in curious. or costly 
bindings. It is surely wise that these should be re- 
served, and that a. working copy should be supplied 
the ordinary reader. 

As far as my knowledge extends, and I have been 
a reader in the British Museum since 1851, there are 
very few duplicates on its shelves, when we consider 
the vast size of the collection. My opinion is that the 
cost of the labour of finding them, ascertaining that 
they were certainly mere duplicates, and making the 
needful alterations in the catalogues, would be greater 
than the value of the books if put up to auction. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


—-—>>- 
FAMILY OF BROUN. 


Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARY tell me the 
name and address, if living, of the writer of articles 
concerning the Broun baronetcy in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1847, or, if dead, those of his repre- 
sentatives ? R. E. R. Broun. 


———— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
CLARK (GEO.). We do not know any special autho- 
rities on St. Michael’s Church, Crooked Lane. 
WHITING (E.). You should consult the French 
bibliographical work of Querard. 


WE cannot undertake to forward unstamped com- 
munications to our vario us contributors, 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to anumber should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
_ OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 

For SALE. 

A few old Poesy Rings for sale.—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by T. Hall 
Caine, large paper edition, price 15s. Paul and Virginia, 
with eight etchings in duplicate (50 copiesonly printed), 
bound in parchment, 20s. Sharpe’s British Theatre, 
eighteen vols., 32mo calf, covers of one vol. damaged; 
London, printed by John Whittingham, Dean Street, 
for John Sharpe, opposite York House, Piccadilly, 
1804-5 ; very fine engraved title-page to each volume, 
and portrait of W. H. W. Betty as Dougdas ; book- 
plate of Francis Hartwell in each volume, Ios. 
Caxton’s Game and Playe of the Chesse, 1474; a 
verbatim reprint of the first edition, with an intro- 
duction by William E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L., forming 
part of the first issue of ‘‘ The Antiquary’s Library, 
6s. Shakspeare as an Angler, by Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe, M.A., vicar of Bitton, 1883, parchment, 
10s. 6d.; very rare. Advice from a Mother to her 
Son and Daughter, written originally in French by 
the Marchioness de Lambert ; done into English by 
a gentleman, MDCCXXIX, 18mo, calf, Is. 6¢. The 
Juvenile Forget-me-Not, edited by Mrs. Clara Hall ; 
illustrated by fine engravings in steel, 2s.6d. CEuvres de 
Monsieur de Boissy, contenant, Soir, Théatre Francois 
and Italien, Nouvelle édition, eight volumes old calf, 
with book plate of Princess Sophia. A Amsterdam, 
etc.,a Berlin,Chez Jean Neaulme, Libraire, MDCCLXVIII, 

10s.—191, care of Manager. 

Hertfordshire: Berry’s Pedigrees, with Arms, 
Illustrated, of the County Families, lithograph, folio, 
half bound, £3 5s.; Hampshire: Berry’s Pedigrees, 
with Arms, etc., folio, half bound (has many MS, 
insertions), 1833, 43 10s.—268, care of Manager. 

A complete set of Things not Generally Known, by 
John Timbs, F.S.A., consisting of General Informa- 
tion, 2 vols.; Curiosities of Science, 2 vols.; Curio- 
sities of History, 1 vol.; Popular Errors Explained and 
Illustrated, 1 vol.; Notable Things of our own Times, 
1 vol.; Things to be Remembered in Daily Life, 1 
vol.; A Garland for the Year, 1 vol.; Knowledge for 
the Time, 1 vol.; Mysteries of Death, Life, and 
Futurity, 1 vol.; Predictions realized in Modern 
Times. 1 vol.; Twelve volumes in cloth, good as 
new, for £1.—271, care of Manager. 

Acts and Monuments of matters most special and 
memorable happening in the Church, with an universal 
history of the same, wherein is set forth at large the 
whole race and course of the Church, from the 
Primitive Age to these later times of ours, with the 
Bloody Times, Horrible Troubles, and Great Perse- 
cutions against the True Martyrs of Christ, Sought 


and Wrought as well by Heathen Emperors as now 
lately practised by Romish Prelates, especially in this 
Realm of England and Scotland. By Mr. John Fox. 
9th edition. London, printed for the Company of 
Stationers, MDCLXXXIV. ; 3 vols., folio, very good, 
tall copy, price £3 3s.—D., 190, care of Manager. 

A set of Sotheran & Co.’s Edition of Richardson’s 
works, edited by Leslie Stephen, in 12 volumes, 
bound in half morocco, marbled edges. Copy Number 
9 can be seen at the Office of the ANTIQUARY. Price 
nee 477s. Apply to the Manager, ANTIQUARY 
Exchange Department. 

Fifty fine Engravings of Ancient Skulls, by J. 

Barnard Davis; Proof Impressions on India paper, 
and Six Plates of Relics, etc.—Apply, 275, care of 
Manager. 
_ Wanted, London and Country Views, by W. Hollar, 
in exchange for other Etchings, Old Views of London, 
or Coins. — Address, H. F., No. 40, Pentonville 
Road, N. 

Antiques.—Fine raised work front Jacobean Chest 
Drawers, 35s. and 50s. ; Carved Oak Chest, 25s. and 
35s. ; Jacobean Oak Stool, 10s. 6a. ; Jacobean small 
Hall Table, carved, 25s.; plain ditto, 18s. For 
Chippendale Furniture, Old Books, etc., Apply to 
Hetherington, Writtle, Essex. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 








unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 





adveritser. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, “—- or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, The Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Eighteenth Century Engraved Portraits, after 
Reynolds and others : must be in good condition.—J. 
Foster, 114, New Bond Street, W. 

Bewick Wood Blocks. Wanted, Genuine Wood 
Blocks, to buy or exchange. Send impressions and 
terms to Box 207, Post Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Walter’s Views of Life ; Mason’s Self-Knowledge, 
(6 small copies}; Lynch’s Mornington Lectures; 
Foster’s Lancashire Families; Caine’s Sonnets of 
Three Centuries.—273, care of Manager. } 

Bayly’s History of Swanscombe, Gravesend, 1875 ; 
Some Account of St. Mary’s Church, Sutton Valence, 
by Charles Frederick Angell, 1874 ; Memoirs of the 
Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, by Leach, 1868. 
—272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner's Views in the Holy Land, a good copy 
wanted, and a fair price offered.—Reports by Letter 
only to M. W., care of Manager. 

A large-paper copy of the “‘ Vinegar Bible,” price. 
44 §s.3 also for disposal, a small collection of Rare 
Books, Tracts, Quaint Chap-books, Manuscripts, etc. 
Particulars furnished ; will await offers for the lot 
previous to dividing.—276, care of Manager. 

The Atheneum, from 1874 to 1882, 18 vols., four 
bound, rest in numbers; first Ten Volumes of Index 
Society’s Publications, in cloth as issued, all clean 
and in good condition.—276, care of Manager. 
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